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For the Sick, 
} Convalescent or 


Invalid is 





pNHEUSER-BUSC}). 


Seli/Nibine 


TRADE M&@RK, 


It is assimilable by the weakest stomach, invigorates 


the entire system, refreshes, restores health and strength. 


Made only by 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH BREWING ASS’N, 
ST. LOUIS, U. S. A. 


Brewers of the celebrated Brands; The Famous Original 
Budweiser, Faust, Michelob, Anheuser Standard, Pale 
Lager, Black and Tan and Anheuser-Busch Dark. 
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YOU RECOGNIZE THE NAME 


Cross Creek Lehigh 


A TRIAL of this Hard Coal will convince you 
of its Superior Merit. 


* & PRICES NO HIGHER » 


Logwood, DeCamp & Co. 


SOLE AGENTS FOR ST. LOUIS. 


Offices: 712-721 Union Trust Bldg. 
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A CROSS CREEK “MINE STRIPPING" IN THE LEHIGH REGION, | 
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Are now in order. Before making arranye- 


ments for the spending of your summer 
vacation, it will pay you to look into the 
merits of some of the resorts located in the 
Ozark Mountains, along the 





Eureka Springs, Monte Ne, Antlers, Winslow, y 
and plenty of other mountain watering 
places, are within easy reach of St. Louisans; 
ot if good fishing is desired, you can find 6 
excellent sport within a few hours’ ride of 


St. Louis. | 


For rates and full descriptive matter, address 
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BRYAN SNYDER, 
General Passenger Agent, ST. LOUIS. oK 
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THE MIRROR FOR THE SUMMER. 
OING away for the summer? 
(5 Have the MIRROR sent after you. 

However much you may flit, the address will be 
changed as often as this office is notified. 
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EQUALITY. 





HERE is much talk nowadays of equality, in con- 
| nection with the Constitution and the Flag, the dis- 
franchisement of the negro, the exclusion of the 
Chinese, etc. The MIRROR PAMPHLET for June is made up 
of aconsideration of the theory of equality set forth in Ed- 
ward Bellamy’s book of that title. The little essay doesn’t 
pretend to exhaust the subject. It only points out some of 
the points in which the theory appears to be a fallacious 
one, and of evil effect if applied. “Equality,” as reviewed 
by the editor of the MIRROR, will be found an interesting 
expression of a personal view, if nothing more. 
The MIRROR PAMPHLETS «re issued monthly. The 
subscription for twelve numbers is 50 cents. They are sold 
at this office, or by any branch of the American News 


Company, at 5 cents per copy. 
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REFLECTIONS. 
The Glorious Fourth 

URRAH for the Fourth of July! 
H another holiday like it And 
it’s a holiday that is spreading itself gradually 
over all the world. it 
There’s much froth splutter 
call Independence Day oratory, but away down under it 


in all the world. 
Everywhere means liberty. 


and in what we 
all there is an abiding, deep, solemn sense of appreciation 
of the value of freedom and the greatness of this country. 
We Yankees are much like the Gascons. Our bombast is 
a little too bombastic at times, but when we are “brought to 
ashow down,” we manifest a decided sincerity in our 
heroics. Again, we are somewhat cynical, inclined to be 
hypercritical of ourselves, to be suspicious of our enthu- 
siams outside of business, but when the whole thing is 
simmered down we find ourselves filled with a faith in our 
institutions that ourown humor cannot dim. Every other 
day in the year the orator and the editor may say that the 
country is going to the dogs, that the Republic has van- 
ished and the Empire come, but on the Fourth of July we 
know they are liars and we feel that the country’s destinies 
are higher and nobler and that the ideals. of 1776 are the 
The Declaration of Inde- 


It means all it 


ideals of all the people to-day. 
pendence is not a played-out document. 
ever meant to the thinking American. There is no dispo- 
sition anywhere to abridge freedom, though there is a 
before that liberty does not 
The things 


the Fourth of July stands for are still the things in waich 


wider realization than ever 
mean license, nor independence, lawlessness. 
all Americans of all parties believe. Partisanis a may give 
voice to weird premonitions of evil at this time, but the 
people are not pessimists. They believe in the country 
and in the principles upon which the Nation was founded. 
They believe our new and unforseen problems will be 


solved by the application thereto of those fundamental 


principles. There is no response in the popular heart to 
the vaporings of obscurantists and _ obstructionists. 
All is well with the Nation. Its greatness 


is not obscuring its sense of justice. It will work out its 
difficulties into consistency with its past record and the flag 
will float for freedom everywhere. Divergences, seeming 
or real, from the principles of old cannot long obtain. The 
people are supreme. They are the court of last resort. 
They may be too prosperous, now, to worry over principles, 
but their hearts are sound and their heads are steady and 
if their be any law or any regulation anywhere in our 
domain that operates against liberty, that law or regulation 
will be abrogated by the popular will when the popular con- 
science has been touched. We cannot long be fooled by 
shams. We can sweep away any abuse or wrong and wipe 
out everything evil at the ballot-box. 7/ut is a fact that all 
blubbering and blustering about Imperialism and Triumphant 
Plutocracy cannot obliterate. 7hat means that we are still 
and will continue to bea free Republic and that, having 
freedom ourselves, we shall never consent to our govern- 
ment’s oppression of others. Hurrah for the Fourth of 


July! 
et 


Indignant Episcopalian 

AN indignant “Episcopalian” writes to the MIRROR to 
say that the assumption, in an artice in this paper last 
week, that Pierpont Mo-gan was a kind of Episcopal Pope, 
was unwarranted and that the article upon the influence of 
wealth and social pull in that denomination was “an out- 
rage.” Perhaps it was, and perhaps it wasn’t an outrage. 
On the day that Northern Pacific went to $1,000 per share 
as a result of the fight for the control of that road, an Epis- 
copalian convention adjourned, in Philadelphia, solely be- 


cause the matters of the church then in hand were not as 





There’s not 





important to the delegates as was the question whether Mr. 
Morgan would be able to hold his own. This Episcopalian 


convention abandoned church business. because it 
was interested in a great gambling game. They 
shut off all spiritual matters to watch the mar- 
ket. This is a matter of record. It is in line 


with Rev. St. George’s idea, that the Episcopalian Church 
would not dare to establish a canon against the remarriage 
of divorced persons because the Pierpont Morgan, Vander- 
The article 
on the money and social pull in the Episcopal Church was 
fully warranted by the observed facts and the recorded 
The MIRROR has no 
apologies to make for the article on the first page of last 
The Episcopalian Church is not responsible 


bilt and Belmont influences might not like it. 


utterances of the Rev. St. George. 


week’s issue. 
for Rev. St. George, nor is the whole body to be held re- 
sponsible for the action of the Philadelphia conference that 
adjourned because it couldn’t do business while Pierpont 
Morgan ws in danger of losing in Wall Street. The 
MIRROR does not condemn Episcopalians, or other sectaries. 
It only condemns the folly of the few who really make Mr. 
Morgan “an Episcopal Pope.” 


Fe SF 
The Third Party 


THE radical third party, recently organized at Kansas 
City, may be laughed at by some, but it means something. 
It means that the extremists in the Democratic party are 
getting out of the party before they can be kicked out. They 
are preparing to rally around their rabid platform all those 
who will resent the return of Democracy to conservatism. 
They may possibly continue the two wings of the Socialist 
party. 
to make it certain that the Democracy will be beaten. This 
rabid third party is nothing but the logic of the Chicago 
If that plat- 
form’s spirit be the right spirit, the believers therein must 


If they can do this they will be formidable enough 


platform carried out to its natural conclusion. 
“zo the whole hog” of Socialism. The Democracy that re- 
fused to accept the Chicago platform, or that accepted it 
under protest to maintain regularity, will be glad to find the 
Chicago platform ideas carried out of the party, and flaunted 
under anothername. The Democracy cannot win: for a 
long time. The rabid radicals will be numerous enough to 
reduce the former Democratic vote. This will make things 
dead easy for the Republicans, and the easier things are 
made, the worse it will be for that party. The greater their 
cinch the surer it is that there will be are volt in their ranks 
against its extreme tendencies and inevitable corruptions. 
These revolters will be men of the same sort as those who 
They will join hands with the 


Democrats who rejected the Chicago platform. 


revolted against Blaine. 
This com- 
bination will make the kind of a third party that can win, 
because if it does win there will not be a revolution, social 
and economic. This third party will stand between the 
rabid radicals and the crass commercialists, between Debs 
and Altgeld, and Hanna and Depew. Such a third party 
would betruly conservative. It would bean enduring party, 
for there is always need for a party that opposes extremes. 
Only such a party can put any check upon Republicanism. 
The fault of the Democracy, during the past four years, 
was that its proposals to check Republicanism were dis- 
counted by its own tendencies that were worse than Repub- 
licanism. The conservative third party is the only organiza- 
All 
The defec- 


tion of the rabid Democrats from the regular organization 


tion of the sort that the public will have any use for. 
other parties are either dangerous or absurd. 


is a good thing in that it will hasten the day in which the 
old-line Democrats can align themselves with the conserva- 
As the rabids quit Democracy, the 
All 
this will take some time, but it will finally work out in the 


tive Republicans. 
milder Republicans will gradually take their places. 
indicated. 


manner The Democracy is strengthened by 





2 


what is taken away from it by the Kansas City gathering. 
The Democracy is not dead. It may not win, one may 
almost say it cannot possibly win, in 1904, but four years 
thereafter, when Republicanism shall have had full swing, 
the Democracy, purged of its fanatics, may be called to take 
charge of the country’s destinies. 
ze 
The Santiago Medal. 

ADMIRAL SAMPSON’S portrait appears on the medal com- 
memorating the Santiago sea fight. And it is well. If that 
fight had been lost, whose had been the blame? Not Schley’s, 
but Sampson’s. And Schley is robbed of no honor by the 
Naval Board of Rewards. What he did will not be forgotten. 
No medal is needed to commemorate it. He is as great a 
man without a medal as with one. Heated discussion of his 
claim to the honors of Santiago does not help him. What he 
did, he did and did well according to the plans outlined by 
Admiral Sampson. There never would have been any of 
the ugly discussion of the claims of these two men if the 
honors of the battle had been left tothe officers of the 
navy. The trouble was all caused by politicians and news- 
paper writers ignorant of naval custom and etiquette. The 
total result has been to embitter the lives of two gallant 
officers and, to a certain extent, to make both of them 


somewhat ridiculous. 


et et 
A Letter From South Africa 


A PRIVATE letter to the editor of this paper from Cape 
Town, South Africa, casts an interesting side-light on the 
war between the British and the Boers. The letter is 
written by a sympathizer with the English, but its tone is 
one that indicates much future trouble. The writer says 
that the better classes in Cape Colony are fairly disgusted 
at the evidences of British incompetency. He says that 
the settlement of the trouble would have been accomplished 
in less than one-third of the time it has taken the Home 
Country not to settle it thus far, if the war had been left to 
the direction of South Africans. Furthermore, he says that 
to the faithful it seems that the British authorities about the 
Cape seem more anxious to conciliate the Dutch than to 
take care of the English. He intimates that the Dutch in 
the colony are “putting on side,” or, as we would say, putting 
on airs, and rather lording it over the loyalists, under the 
the British authorities, though all the 
doing everything in their power to help the 
The Beors are much better informed as to what the 


patronage of 
while 
Boers. 
English contemplate doing than the English ever are posted 
as to the purposes of the Boers. It is rather strange to 
find the writer of the letter referred to complaining of 
British leniency to Boers actually under arms, while the pro- 
Boer agitators in England and this country and France and 
Germany are clamoring against a warfare that shocks 
civilization. Further on, the writer of the letter intimates a 
wide and deep dissatisfaction with the manner in which the 
English “hog” all the credit for the war and appear utterly 
to leave out of consideration the sacrifices made or the suf- 
ferings undergone by the colonists who remained loyal. 
“In short,” he adds “the conviction is growing among us 
that there is no particular care for us in the Home country 
or rather inthe Home Government. We begin to see, or 
think we see, that the battle is being waged for the mines 
and not for liberty of the English. We are becoming 
aware that the policy of England is one calculated finally 
to make the Boers a stronger element for consideration in 
the reconstruction of South Africa than are the loyalists. 
South Africa for the South Africans is a sentiment that 
is growing in strength, and it would be folly to deny that a 
great many restlessly progressive spirits are remarking 
that if the ignorant Boers can do so much against England, 
what might not the loyalists of the colonies do if they were 
to rise against some of the things that now gall and fret 
them. There is ‘a still small voice’ abroad which seems to 
say that the end of the Transvaal war, however it come, 
will be the end of the British power in South Africa. It is 
a fact that the loyalists do not care as much as they did for 
the protection whose weakness they have seen exemplified 


during the last three years. In fine, the thinking people 
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among the English colonists are thinking more than they 
ever did before of that Cecil Rhodes dream of a United 
States of South Africa.” A letter such as this, coming 
from a man who is no anti- British fanatic,means something. 
It is impossible, of course, at this distance, to say how wide 
or deep the feeling may be that is voiced by the letter 
quoted, therefore the matter is submitted simply as a side 
light on the war from a position very little considered in the 
newspaper accounts of conditions in South Africa. 


Fe 


The Coatless Man 
THE esteemed /Fost-Dispatch is appropriating to itself all 
the credit for the triumph, this season, of the coatless man. 
Five years ago the MIRROR began the agitation for the 
shirt-waist for men. The matter was reverted to every 
Other papers took it The 
Then, last year, men began 


summer. up pro and con. 
general public began to talk. 
to appear on the street cars and in the restaurants in their 
shirt-sleeves. There was some protest, but the battle was 
finally won and now the coatless man is to be seen in the 
courts and even in the churches. The reform is a sensible 
There is no reason why men should wear coats in 


There never was any reason. When the MIRROR 


one. 
summer. 
first presented its argument fora coatless man, the idea 
was shocking to the old fogies. The Post-Dispatch even, at 
first, Combated the idea with cartoon and satiric comment, 
but the common sense of the thing, this paper’s hammering 
away at the idea that a man might be permitted to appear 
on the street in some sort of modification of the lady’s shirt- 
waist, soon caught on. The MIRROR started the movement 
and furnished all the arguments from the beginning. It is 
very ungallant in the Post-Dispatch to take all the credit for 
the great reform that adds so much to popular comfort and 
general picturesqueness during our torrid term. 
Fe st 
Political Banks 

THE Perry Heath bank failed in New York City because 
it did business along lines of special favor. What else could 
have been expected of a bank that was founded on special 
favor, otherwise known as “political pull.” No sooner was 
Heath in the Board of Directors than the Post-Office funds 
were transferred there, because Heath had been Secretary 
of the National Republican Committee. Those who accept 
favors have to return them. Hence kiting checks and 
accepting flimsy securities were to have been expected. 
The political bank is bound to burst, sooner or later. 
Banking and politics do not mix. 
bound to be a bad banker, for the ethics of the two occupa- 


The politician banker is 
tions do not harmonize. People with money will do well to 
get their money away from a bank that gets into politics, for 
if they don’t, some one else will get it. 

ee) 

Physicians’ Trades Unions 

ARE we to have Physicians’ Trades Unions in this 

country? Such a distinguished organ of medical opinion 
as the Medical Record seems to think it possible, and to ap- 
prove of it, if we may judge by its comments upon the re- 
cent strike of the physicians employed by certain bureaus 
That journal tells us that “the 
cause of the strike was the paltry pay allowed by the asso- 


in Leipsic and Munich. 


ciations, and failing to obtain better terms the physicians 
combined and formed an organization conducted upon 
That the 
medical men of Munich were fully justified in refusing to 
continue their work, the statement that the pay, after an 


similar principles to those of a trade union. 


increase, reached the generous amount of fifteen cents a 
case will afford sufficiently convincing evidence. It seems, 
however, that the Munich doctors were not dissatisfied with 
this rate of payment for ordinary cases, but contended that 
it was not a satisfactory remuneration for performing 
surgical operations, or for cases requiring long attendance, 
as at confinements. The bureaus held a contrary opinion, 
and, in consequence, the physicians declined to work 
for it. In Leipsic the circumstances resembled those 
at Munich, except that the bureau was willing to hear 
complaints from physicians in its employ, but refused 


The strike in Leipsic, 


to recognize the organization. 





It is de- 
there have been faults upon both sides. 


therefore, was forthe principle of unionism. 


that 
and that the patients are not one whit better satisfied with 


clared 


the treatment accorded them by the physicians than are the 
But what sort 
of physicians must they be whotake a case for fifteen cents? 


physicians with the conduct of the bureau.” 


Life must be pretty cheap where physicians are that cheap. 
We all know that the enormity of the doctor’s bill in this 
country is a joke, but it is only a joke. There is no profes- 
sion worse paid than physician’s, that does so much work 
for nothing, that is oftener bilked of its honest charges, 
One can easily imagine that a fifteen-cents-a-case doctor 
would do little for charity, that he would seldom be bilked, 
but would he care very much for a case that netted him 
only the paltry sum mentioned? We may well believe that 
the patients are dissatisfied, and that the striking doctors 
were a very poor set of medicalmen. The incident points 
out for us once more the degrading and debasing tendency 
of the co-operative, paternal system, as it is put in force with 
vigorous logic in Germany. It makes for bad service. It 
makes for the rule of the lowest rather than the highest 
average of service. It is not satisfactory for any length of 
time, or to any wide extent, to any of the different parties 
to the co-operative plan. It probably gives the people 
cheapness, but it surely does not give them good value. 
The Medical Record believes that the German physicians 
have the right to combine, and that they have the sympathy 
of American physicians. 
et St 
The Scrap Heap 

MR. CHARLES T. YERKES, lately of Chicago, comment- 
ing upon the reasons for the backwardness of the English 
manufacturers in the competition with this country, said 
recently: “The trouble with the English manufacturers is 
that they don’t know the value of a scrap-heap.” That 
seems to be the trouble with the present so-called Dem- 
ocratic party. It doesn’t appreciate that it’s time to send a 
job lot of its alleged statesmen and more alleged principles 
to the scrap-heap. That’s why the party is falling behind 
in the march of political progress. 

Fe 
Ahout Mayor Wells 

THE finest thing we shall have to show visitors to the 
World’s Fair will be the Mayor of the City. 
to himself and to the people who elected him. 
fronted with difficulties, but he is going at them in a way 
He will win out against the 


He is a credit 
He is con- 


that insures his triumph. 
people who have combined to obstruct him, because he has 
patience, while they only have appetites that he can starve. 
He will make mistakes, but that will be because he will be 
doing something. Rolla Wells, Mayor of St. Louis, is his 
own boss and is neither stuck on himself nor afraid of him- 
self. In his own shy, modest way he is one of the strong 
men who can smile and say “no!” He is out for results and 
he will get themif he has to offend the men who did his 
campaigning. He hasn’t a political idea in his head; that 
is to say, he’s not using his office to further political ends. 
He will turn-down anybody, and do it off-hand, yet in a way 
He doesn’t delay. He doesn’t whip 
He’s as direct as a 1ifle-shot, a 


He has more 


that does not offend. 
the devil around the stump. 
little blunt in manner, but open and square. 
power and respect to-day than any man has had in the 
Mayor’s office in a dozen years. Yet he’s no orator, no 
jollier, no mixer, no purrer. He is approachable, but un- 
familiar. He makes up his mind andit stays made up. He 
is not effusive or enthusiastic, but when people meet him 
they feel that they are meeting a force and it is a likeable 
force. There are no frills on Mayor Wells. As I say, he 
will make mistakes, but he will make successes, too, in 
his administration. The mistakes will be technical, proba- 
bly; but the successes will show him a handler of men and 
He will win the House of Delegates to 
his purposes in spite of boodle. He will hold the Jefferson 
Club true in spite of refusing appointments. He will be 
raged against and stormed at abundantly, but, in the end, he 
Slowly the peo- 
They 


a’master of ideas. 


is going to be a popular idol in this town. 
ple are beginning to see and understand the man. 








him, but more than that—they trust him. That feeling 
»wing in every part of town among people who never 
him, inthe clubs, in the homes, in the shops, in the 


ons even—for the saloon men and their retainers feel 
Wells is out for nothing but right. There never was 
quiet, so retiring a Mayor, and yet never one that more 
npletely pervaded the community. There’s no worked- 
/ enthusiasm for Wells. The liking for him isn’t of the 
houting kind. It’s a liking that is based somehow on the 
man’s simplicity and straightforwardness and even his 
withdrawingness into his little coupe when he rides about 
town. When he gets ready to bear upon the combine 
structing him the whole community will be back of him, 
ind when his mistakes come along the people will be 
prompt to see that, perhaps, some such mistakes are worth 
nore to the community than would be many astute and 
ever bits of “policy” and “arrangement.” 
ae 
Doesn’t Indorse Herron 
THE best thing that has yet been written in the 
Commoner, by its editor, is the exposure of the fallacy un- 
derlying Dr. Herron’s letter of vindication to his church. 
fhe editor shows up Herron as a rank hypocrite and a 
take philosopher. If the Commoner's editor were always as 
directly logical as in his unmasking of the cant of Herron, 
he would undoubtedly be one of the greatest men of the 
age. Many people feared that Herron would find a 
qualified support from the_Lincoln quarter, and now that 
their fears are disappointed they are much gratified. Free 
love in the platform is not an immediate political possibility. 
ze 
The Stage as a Moral Influence 
AIE-EE AlOw! Did you ever? MHere’s richness for 
you! Mrs. Brown Potter got up in a London church and 
recited Pope’s “Ode to the Soul,” meaning probably the 
Little Wasp of Twickenham’s version of Hadrian’s poem. 
And she followed it up with Ella Wheeler Wilcox’s requiem 
ode on Queen Victoria. The recitations caused many to 
weep—as well they should. Just sizeup the combination— 
Mrs. Brown-Potter, Pope, Hadrian, Ella Wheeler Wilcox! 
No more heterogeneousness is conceivable. But why didn’t 
Mrs. Brown Potter recite “’Ostler Joe,” the poem that first 
brought her into fame? The vicar of the church in which 
Mrs. Brown-Potter did her stunt made a little speech in 
which he said that he believed that the stage was a greater 
moral power than the pulpit. There’sa vicar for you—a 
Vicar of Bray—an ass, an affable ass. The stage a greater 
moral force than the pulpit! When a vicar gets up and 
says athing like that he is a candidate for Bedlam. The 
stage is not a moral force at all, except incidentally to 
other things. The stage is a moral influence rarely, and 
stage people—well, their moral influence upon anything 
exists in but a few of them and otherwise only in the minds 
of people who don’t know them. All stage people are not 
ad, but the stage and its people are not a moral influence, 
whatever playwrights may be. The stage has, nowadays, 
practically no influence at all. Nobody takes it seriously 
any more. When it tries to be serious it becomes funny, 
as witness Hall Caine’s play “The Christian.” What 
moral influence can‘any one trace to the stage, directly, any- 
where? It makes our fashions, it keeps us supplied with 
fresh slang, but its contribution to national morality in any 
country is estithated by the fact that its own people do not 
usually wear their real names in their profession. What 
moral influence emanates from Mrs. Brown-Potter’s career? 
What virtue exalted, serene, chaste, does she stand for? 
What can come of a person who mingles Emperor 
H{adrian, Alexander Pope and Ella Wheeler Wilcox in one 
grand ragout? Mrs. Brown-Potter’s moral influence 
as an actress is absolutely none. She doesn’t care for 
moral influence. All she cares for is an advertisement, 
whether it be of her recitation in church or of her having 
“made amash” onthe King of England. As for the vicar, 
bless his honest soul, we wonder if he ever heard of Mrs. 
srown Potter before she did her grand pious act in his 
church, or if he ever read the papers about the doings of 
actor folk. Bah! all this talk of moral influence of the 
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stage makes one sick. The stage reflects life, if it does 
anything, in these days, rather than lead life in any serious 
way. The stage a moral influence, when the fact that Mr. 
and Mrs. Kendal are good is enough to mark them as 
curios! The stage a moral influence, when, in America, 
its membership is distinguished chiefly for the multitudinous 
facility with which the many take on and put away wives 
or husbands, changing them as often almost as their 
roles or their costumes! The stage a moral influence when 
it uses the church or the bogus diamond robbery or the 
imputation of a royal liaison with impartially generous 
appreciation of its value as advertising to pat money in the 
purse of manager or actor or actress! There are hundreds, 
yea thousands, of good people on the stage, but they are not 
the people that dominate or make, it an influence. They 
are the people who are shoved to the rear the while every 
immoral and untasteful influence that can be discovered is 
utilized to make plays salty, to make actors matinee heroes, 
to make actresses “interesting.” Have we not been told 
that it is bad business,on the American stage,to announce a 
married woman by her marriage name, and that it 
doesn’t pay to have a man and his wife appear in 
the same piece, because the women won’t like the 
man and the men won’t like the woman if their marriage 
be flaunted before the crowd? What is the explanation of 
the presentation of plays like “The Christian” and “The 
Sign of the Cross?” Are they put on for a moral purpose? 
Not at all. They are bait to get the more ascetic sectar- 
ians into the habit of going tothe show house. When these 
people go once or twice to see these bad “good” plays, 
they will gradually extend their theater-going and they will 
soon be up to the times and listening to the latest importa- 
tions,with heightened coarseness,from the French theaters. 
The stage a moral influence? It is no more of an influence 
for good morals these days than the binomial theorem is an 
influence on the soul-life of the Sultan of Mindanao. 
se 
Taxing Automobiles 
Our absurd city fathers purpose levying an especially 
heavy vehicle tax upon automobile owners. The owner of 
an automobile should pay no heavier tax than the owner of 
a buggy or acarriage. He uses no more of the street and 
his machine works no more damage to the road-bed. If 
his “mobe” costs more money he pays taxes on that extra 
cost under the general taxation laws. A reasonable tax on 
the machines can be collected; an unreasonable one cannot. 
A heavy tax would injure automobile makers and sellers 
and, therefore, react upon the workmen now engaged in 
making the machines. Fair taxation of all vehicles is what 
is demanded, and if the licenses be honestly collected on 
every vehicle of every kind in the city the burden upon any 
one of them need not be heavy. 
ze 
Annexation of Canada 
A CANADIAN orator says that the Americans are buy- 
ing Canada. This will be cheering news to those ex- 
ceedingly expansive Americans who nurse a dream of 
the annexation of Canada. But the annexation of 
Canada would be no dream if once we were to 
abandon our foolish tariff against that country. Once 
our trade restrictions were taken away between Canada and 
the United States that country would be as closely related 
to the States of this Union as the States are to one another. 
No ties could be more effective in binding the two coun- 
tries together than an absolutely unhampered trade gelation- 
ship. The people would be brought more closely together 
and once the people were so brought together there would be 
no difficulty in annexation, if annexation were politically 
necessary. The protective tariff is business war and there is 
never likely to be any sentiment in favor of annexation in 
Canada, so long 9s Canadian merchants and business men 
generally fe<1 that we desire to shut them out of our coun- 
try while we want the right to invade their country at will. 
The Canadian orator who says we are buying up Canada, 
says further that, in the long run, nothing will save Canada 
to the British empire but the French Canadians. This is 
equivalent to saying there is no salvation tor Canada from 
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the United States, for the French Canadians were unable 
to save Canada for themselves, and they are not a mighty 
factor in Canadian business at the present time. The 
French Canadians would, probably, oppose the annexation 
of Canada, but their opposition would amount to little. 
The last man who had the heart and spirit to try to stand 
out for the French Canadians and totry to do something 
against the English Canadians was Louis Riel—and the 
English hanged him some years ago. 
se 
The White Stocking Fad 

NEw terrors have been added to the recent hot spell by 
the new fashion among the ladies of wearing white stock- 
ings. The white stockings don’t look cool. They don’t 
look clean for any appreciable length of time. They make 
the ankles look large and bulging. They are not neat and 
as they attract attention they can hardly be said to be in 
good taste. The white stocking fashion is calculated to 
make the esthetic grieve. It is to be hoped, though hoping 
against fashion is hoping against fate, that the ladies will 
not carry on the white stocking fad next summer. If they 
will persist, however, let us still hope that some device will 
be adopted to make the hosiery appear less on the very 
verge of falling down around the ankles. A wrinkle ina 
black stocking may add a touch of grace to the limb, but a 
wrinkle in a white stocking is simply exasperating in its 
suggestion of ungainliness and slovenliness. 
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*‘Coin’’ Harvey in the Hills 

THERE’S no telling where Fate may land a man in spite 
of his professed ambitions and most serious high endeavor. 
I had occasion to be in the town of Rogers, Arkansas, and 
there Mr. Robert Heed, of the Frisco railroad, put me in a 
buckboard and had me driven to as pretty a place among 
the Ozark mountains as one could well imagine. The place 
is only five miles below Rogers. It’s a little valley girt by 
fine hills. Throughout the valley there are scattered per- 
haps thirty springs and one of these has an output of 7,000 
gallons per minute. These springs make quite a stream of 
the clearest, coolest water. This stream has been banked 
and bridged at various places and it runs for a full mile till 
it comes toadam where it is pressed into service of a 
flour mill of the old style. Along the stream a town is 
springing up, lots selling from $500 to $30, according to 
location. Thereis a large, roomy hotel on the bank of the 
stream. There are footpaths winding around the moun- 
tains leading one to curious caves and grottoes. The entire 
place, in spite of some newness and the activities of town 
building, is most attractive and the coolness of the Ozark 
air is over it all, and the rippling of the springs makes 
music, and up on the hills you’ll find vineyards were splen- 
did native wine is made and where Mr. Carl Starke, the 
wine-grower, has a large and curious library in which the 
visitor may browse at will. They call the place Monté Né 
a combination of French and Indian words, meaning moun- 
tain water. “The place used to be called Silver Springs” 
said Mr. Heed, and then I laughed. For who 
think you is the proprietor of this little paradise val- 
ley, the builder of the town, the lagoon, the _ hotel, 
the designer of the picturesque mountain paths? None 
other than W. H. Harvey, the curious gentleman, 
who, in 1896, was famous the world over as “Coin,” 
whose writings on silver and economics generally were sold 
by the million and who had an influence that made Wall 
street and Lombard street tremble. Out of “Coin’s Finan- 
cial School” and one or two other books, Mr. Harvey made 
a fortune that I shall not estimate, but at least he has put 
about $100,000 into the little valley where the Silver Springs 
give up their gushing,glinting waters and he is going ahead 
to put in as much more, if necessary, in order to make the 
place an ideal all-the-year-round resort. But it’s funny to 
think of “Coin” Harvey in such a business and excruciat- 
ingly funny that, baving made his fortune out of the silver 
issue, he should have ruthlessly changed the name of the 
place from Silver Springs to Monté Né, though the latter is 
a pretty name that fits the place nicely. The agitator, the 
so-called revolutionist, the hero of the nine-day debate with 
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Roswell G. Horr, the champion, who ranked with 


Altgeld and Tillman as heroes of a new time, the man 
whose words on finance were accepted by nearly six million 
people in spite of all that the money interests did to destroy 
his book,—this man is now settled down in the peaceful 
valley I have described, and he talks nothing but his town, 
how beautiful it is, how great it is going tobe. He has 
plans that,for scope, will eclipse the glories of Hot Springs 
or Eureka. He’s still an enthusiast as of old, but he has 
something to show, a really delightful place which, when it 
becomes known, will undoubtedly be a popular resort for 
people seeking rest and quiet. And he’s on the most 
fr endly terms with that hated corporation, the Frisco. He 
and it work hand-in-glove. The road is going to run a 
spur into the little valley for him from Rogers. “Coin” 
Harvey, former foe of capital, is now one of the leading 
capitalists of Northwestern Arkansas, and a person who is 
doing much to build it up. A very pleasant and clever 
gentleman he is, although he didn’t like it when I laughed 
at his changing the name of his little Paradise from Silver 
Springs to Monté Né. It certainly looks, from sucha sign, 
as if silver is dead. Mr. Harvey would not talk politics for 
publication, but his views in the main, and appertaining to 
immediate political issues, are fairly well indicated by his 
abandoning the name of Silver Springs, that the valley had 
borne for forty years. “Coin” is not out of politics, 
however, although he denied positively that he was 
or would be a candidate for Congress. He is in 
touch with the men who made the stir in 1896, in 
very close touch. One imagines that those leaders will 
find “Coin’s” Monté Néa good place to confer for the 
next big battle. Surely such an enterprise by a man of 
Mr. Harvey’s peculiar past distinction, such a speculation 
by one who condemned speculation, such a peaceful plan- 
ning by one who made the world ring with a cry for war 
on wealth, is incongruous enough to be interesting, and the 
more so as the enterprise is already a success. All this was 
done on the profits from the sale of the books that Mr. 
Harvey wrote for the 1896 campaign. He is one of the 
most successful American authors, and he is the possessor 
of a further mint in peaceful, cool, nestling Monté Ne. 
Fe 
Women 
AN Englishman has discovered the fact that a woman 
wrote the “Odyssey.” An American has discovered that a 
woman wrote the greater part of the Old Testament. An 
Englishman has also advanced the theory that Shake- 
speare’s sonnets were written by a woman. To my thinking, 
the only thing that is evidence tending to prove such 
theories, is the fact that in most of the productions named, 
woman seems to get decidedly “the worst of it.” The men 
who put forth these theories are simply cranks. They may 
know a great deal about the masterpieces referred to, but 
they seem to know very little about women. No woman 
could have written the things under consideration. 
Ft St 
Platt’s Retirement 
THAT announcement of the retirement of Senator Platt, 
of New York, is funny. Platt retired, once before, with 
Roscoe Conkling, under circumstances which promised 
that the retirement would be permanent, but he wouldn’t 
stay down and out. Platt is not the man to get out of 
po.itics until he is carried out to a graveyard and planted. 
He could not let go of power. His friends are sure to be 
demanding his assistance and his enemies are not to be 
allowed to triumph over him, unopposed. Platt likes the 
game. If he didn’t, he wouldn’t have done many of the 
things a finer-grained politician would have gagged at. 
When he talks of retirement we may judge how much it is 
believed in from such comment as that of a New York paper 
to the effect that “he has not yet chosen his successor.” 
Platt has been a boss for so long that he cannot go farther 
into retircment than consenting to boss the new boss he is 
to select. He will be a power in New York politics until 
the day he dies, and when he dies the reiult will be chaos 
for the New York Republicans. He is not a great man 


nor a good man, but he is a fine “fixer,” and a man such 
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as he is needed in “practical” politics. He has wealth 
and time and it is not to be supposed that after so many 
years of activity he is going to settle down and allow 
himself to rust out. For aman like him to quit the occu- 
pation of years is to prepare for passing out of life aito- 
gether, and we all know that Mr. Platt enjoys life too much 
to invite the end. 

se 

Little Fellows and the Fair 

THE World’s Fair movement is moving rapidly in some 

directions. About half a dozen of the directors manage to 
get their photographs into the newspapers at least half-a- 
dozen times per week. Also there are signs that some of 
the sub-committees are congealing into close corporations. 
Also there is evident a number of examples of pin-headed- 
ness in some of the conspicuous personages. The 


invitations to the ceremonies. at 


sending out of 
Buffalo, on Tuesday, so that the invitations would 
reach the addresses Monday afternoon, is a case in point. 
Complaint has been made in the Globe-Democrat of too 
much secrecy in Fair matters, and while there may be some 
occasion for secrecy, the complaint is well founded. The 
MIRROR has no disposition to criticize the Fair manage- 
ment. The gentlemen havea great deal on their minds 
and hands, and they must be trusted, to a very great extent, 
to do the right thing under all the circumstances, but some 
recent exhibitions of pettiness by some of the directors 
suggests that it’s about time the big men in the enterprise 
get together and shoulder the fussy, puny, paltry fellows to 
the rear. The Fair will have to be run eventually by about 
a dozen big men and as they will need elbow room, the 
little fellows should be put out of the way. 
Fe 
Let’s Do It 

IF the St. Louis World’s Fair can be opened on time 
with everything as planned, in May, 1903, that fact alone 
will be an advertisement of the city’s power and resource- 
fulness such as noother World’s Faircity ever knew. The 
thing is worth trying for, and enough trying will achieve 
success. If it can be done, let’s do it. 

Uncle Fuller. 


ee et 
CLASPING THE CLOUD. 





That holds and has achieved: 
I live to watch, and meditate, 
And dream—and be deceived. 


| YEARN not for the fighting fate 


Mine be the visionary star 
That vibrates on the sea; 
I deem Ixion happier far 
Than Jupiter could be. 
, ‘Edmund Gosse. 
ee Oe 


CHARACTERS IN “THE CRISIS.” 


ORIGINALS OF MR. CHURCHILL’S FICTITIOUS PERSONAGES. 


VERYONE in St. Louis has read Winston 
Churchill’s novel, “The Crisis,” and everyone is pro- 


fessing to point out or endeavoring to identify actual 





St. Louis personages as being, under thin disguises, char- 
acters in the great story. 

A lady correspondent of the MIRROR contributes some 
interesting data as to the originals of fictitious persons and 
places in the book. She writes: 

“Mr. Churchill made Glencoe the home of Mr. Car- 
vel on account of Mr. Yeatman’s connection with 
Glencoe, through his son and daughter, Mr. James 
E. Yeatman, Jr., and Mrs. Alfred Carr. Mr. Yeat- 
man was always noted for his open-hearted hospi- 
tality, while few, if any excelled him as a charming 
host and entertainer. His children have _ inherited 
these gracious traits, which are amply attested to by 
the numbers of happy young people who rode out on 


the Missouri Pacific, each week, to revel in the delights 








prepared for them at the home of Mrs. Alfred Carr. Fey 


who have enjoyed either Mr. Yeatman’s or Mrs. Carr’s 
many delightful entertainments will ever forget them. 
The latter's 


chicken and freshly-gathered honey, ever linger in one’s 


repasts of delicious waffles, broiled 
memory, while the Glencoe boating, bathing and riding 
parties are ever pleasant items to be read on memory’s 
page. I could spend hours in telling of the delightful 
times that have been passed at Glencoe, of the children, 
and, in some cases, grandchildren,“who have been welcome 
guests in this charming spot. In the list appears such 
names as O’Fallon, Walsh, Chouteau, Dyer, Hitchcock, 
Shapleigh, Sturgeon and others of historic import and 
social traditions. The name Puss is taken from Mr, 
Churchill’s wife’s nother “Pussie Allen,” while the char- 
“Lou” 


Kearney, whose letter, captured in a Southern mail, was 


acter Puss Russell has many characteristics of 


much enjoyed when published during the hottest war-times 
in the old Missouri Republican, now the Republic. Mr. 
Carvel has some traits of Mr. R. K. Wood, who certainly 
did make delicious mint juleps. Jinny Carvel reminds many 
of “Jelly” Yeatman, whose exquisite pearl necklace, 
inherited from her grandmother, was greatly admired, and 
her quaint little way of perching herself on her grand- 
father’s knee, when talking to him, are brought to memory 
by the picture of Jinny on her father’s knee in the inter- 
esting story that everybody is now reading. These are the 
only resenblances I see, except in Judge Waipple, who 
reminds me of Judge Gantt. Having intimately known 
Mr. Yeatman, Sr., kis sonand daughter I have frequently 
enjoyed the charms of Glencoe. 

“I have heard it said that the hero, Stephen Brice, was 
drawn, in part, at least, from the late Samuel T. Glover, 
the indication of the original being found in Mr. 
Churchill’s allusion to his hero’s habit of intense abstrac- 
tion, that grew upon him later in life. The gallant Em- 
met McDonald, who met a soldier’s death onthe field, 
may have suggested the incident of Jinmny’s cousin who re- 
fused to take the oath of allegiance after Camp Jackson 
and elected to stay in jail rather than perjure himself. Em- 
met McDonald was the hero of just such an episode. The 
outrageous seizure of Mr. Carvel’s home and furniture is a 
fictitious treatment of the incident when Governor Polk’s 
household goods were sold at auction because he was a 
‘Southern sympathizer.’ I am happyto say that, though I 
have talked with many who, like myself, were familiar 
with scenes in St. Louis before and during the war, and 
found many of them able to identify some trait of some 
local celebrity of the time in most of the characters in Mr. 
Churchill’s book, I have not yet found one person who has 
found the original of Fliphalet Hopper, the despicable villain 
Churchill 


has made his characters in some instances out of piecings 


of the narrative. It appears that Mr. 


from good men on both sides of the great issue. Mr. 
Yeatman is written large and close to life of course, but 
there is as much of Mr. Yeatmanin Mr. Carvel, almost, 
No old St. Louisan can 
read “The Crisis” without feeling that here we have, to a 


as there is in Mr. Brinsmade. 


very great degree, a view of conditions during the war as 
they appealed to Mr. Yeatman’s gentle sympathies, and 
were related by him to Mr. Churchill. Of course Mr. 
Churchill has selected and re-arranged and re-adjusted his 
material, as every artist doesor should. I cannot say that 
in the character of the young German in Silas Whipple's 
office Mr. Churchill had anyone in particular in mind. He 
need not have had, for the patriotism of the young Ger- 
mans of St. Louis was something so fervid that we need 
not wonder that the Southerners hated the “damned Dutch” 
even more than they hated the Yankees: but I have no 
doubt that he may have had in mind the action of the 
present Commander in Chief of the Grand Army of the 
Republic, Major Leo Rassieur, who, as a boy, led a meeting 
from a Laodicean course of compromise to adopt resolu- 
tions of hearty sympathy and support for the Union. 
“Permit me to say that I think Mr. Churchill’s attitude 
a model of fairness toboth sides. I admit that he appears 
to have taken the Union to have been right absolutely and 

















ut doubt, but how else could he have stood, if, as I 
se, he made up his pictures from the impressions he 


wit! 
sup} 
received from so strong a Union man as Mr. Yeatman. 
He has given the South’s side with more sympathy than 


one could expect from any one but a Southerner, and, of 


course, if a Southerner had written “The Crisis” it would 
have been an entirely different story.” 
Fete 


THE BELGIAN HARE CRAZE, 





A MENACE TO THE FARMER. 


HEN the Belgian hare craze began, over a year 
\W ago, the MIRROR pointed out thatifthe creatures 
should escape and run wild there was danger 


that they would become a serious menace to the farmer and 
Many papers in which the 





a great expense to the State. 
Belgian hare promoters were advertising generously de- 
nounced the MIRROR as an alarmist, and Mr. Elbert 
Hubbard, of the Philistine, who gleefully welcomes every 
fad that will get him readers among the faddists, made 
mockingly merry with the editor of the MIRROR in a 
pungent paragraph that much amused the godless. The 
Belgian hare fad is not yet dead, though it is not so ram- 
pant as it was, and the danger is still great. 

A recent issue of the San Francisco Argonaut contains 
an editorial on this subject, which, as it coincides with the 
MIRROR’S contention, may prove interesting. The Argonaut 
maintains that the Belgian hare is only the English wild- 
rabbit, says that the rodents were introduced into California 
five years ago, and then goes on to make substantially the 
same argument for which the MIRROR was scorned by the 
agriculturists and the owners of rabbitries all over the land. 

“The animals mulciply with great rapidity. By the 
established figures of increase it is shown that one pair of 
rabbits would be represented at the end of the first year 
by twenty-two and that at the end of five years the de- 
scendants of this original pair would number 3,809,322. In 
this calculation no allowance is made for deaths, but there 
is clearly room for a large mortality before the number 
would be materially decreased. So long as the rabbits were 
kept in captivity these figures would not seriously affect 
anybody but the owner who was called upon to feed them. 
But should they escape or be turned loose, the result would 
seriously affect the entire community. 

“How serious this would be may be gathered from the 
experience of Australia, into which country they had been 
imported to furnish game for men of leisure who took an 
interest in sport. A few of the results may be recalled. 
Chey increased so rapidly that they began to interfere with 
stock-raising and agricultural operations. They consumed 
the herbage up tothe very doors of the farm-houses, de- 
stroyed orchards and gardens, and caused the abandonment 
of land that had formerly produced thirty bushels of wheat 
and sixty bushels of barley to the acre. 

“A war of extermination against the pest was inaugurated. 
Wire fences were built—one of them between 400 and 500 
miles long and costing $3,850,000—to restrain them in 
bounds, but they burrowed underneath. During three suc- 
cessive years $730,000, $1,250,000 and $2,500,000 were 
paid as bonus to persons who killed them off. This 
represented more than 35,000,000 scalps, but still the 
They were shot, trapped, hunted with 
ferrets, poisoned, and infected with chicken cholera. 
Even these measures failed, and nature had to come to the 
rescue of the farmers. The year 1888 was one of drought. 
Lakes and water-courses were fenced in, and the rabbits, 
shut off from the water, died of thirst by thousands. Still 
many remain and the plague of rabbits may again visit 
Australia whenever vigilance is relaxed. 

“The English rabbit, which caused all of this destruction, 
diters from his descendant, the Belgian hare, only in the 

ict that the latter is larger and stronger, as a result of gen- 
The Argonaut, one 


plague continued. 


erations of breeding and development. 
year ago, warned the people of the danger of allowing 
‘hem to run at large through the State.’ Very shortly 
atterward a number escaped in Sacramento County. Now 
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the State Board of Horticulture estimates that several 
thousands of them are at large within the boundaries of the 
State. The Secretary of Agriculture calls attention to the 
danger in his report to the Federal Government. Though 
the Board of Horticulture is alive to the fact that the pest is 
gaining a foothold in the State, it does not appear to be 
alive to the fact that now is the time to stamp it out. They 
are taking no measures looking to this end. Nevertheless, 
the power exists and should be exercised. The law pro- 
vides that Australian or English rabbits or other animals 
detrimental to trees or plants shall not be brought to or 
landed in the State. The Board of Horticulture has power 
to enforce this provision. This power should be exercised 
before the pest has become so numerous that its extermina- 
tion would involve the expenditure of large sums of money.” 

It would be interesting to know if other States than 
California have not been similarly endangered by escaped 
Of the thousands that were for sale in the 
cities, a great many must have gotten away to the fields. 


Belgian hares. 


It will not take long for a very few to multiply to the dan- 
ger point. What the great San Francisco weekly says of 
the duty of the California authorities in this matter may be 
applied to the authorities of all ihe States in the Middle 
West where the craze had atremendous run among the 
people for a long time. 
was a terrible visitation, but not to be compared for devasta- 


The grasshopper plague in Kansas 


tive efficiency with the damage to be wrought by millions of 
lusty rabbits. The matter is worth looking into before it 
comes to pass. This is a casein which preventive meas- 
ures adopted now may save millions to the people. 


tt et ut 
THE AMERICAN INVADERS. 





AN EDITORIAL FROM THE LONDON “MAIL.” 





of a Morgan when he acquired control of one of 

our great shipping lines, or of a Schwab who 
outbids our steelmakers, or of Philadelphia bridge builders 
who capture the orders for our biggest viaducts, comprised 
this invasion. They donot. Such items are merely the 
sensational incidents in a vast campaign. The real inva- 
sion goes on unceasingly and without noise or show in 500 
industries at once. From shaving soap to electric motors 
and from shirt-waists to telephones the American is clearing 
the field. 

To-day it is literally true that they are selling American 
cottons in Manchester, pig iron in Lancashire, tinplate in 
Cardiff and steel in Sheffield. It only remains for them to 
take American coal to Newcastle. 

Modern office furniture, from the desk to the doormat, 
is nearly all American in every up-to-date establishment. 
One sits on a Nebraskan swivel chair before a Michigan 
roll-top desk, writing one’s letters on a Syracuse typewriter, 
signing them with a New York fountain pen and drying 
them with a blotting sheet from New England. The letter 
copies are put away in files manufactured in Grand Rapids. 

The value of typewriters brought to England from New 
York and Boston is considerably over £4,000 a week, and 
the greater part of this is clear profit or high wages for 
skilled labor, as the cost of the raw material used is trivial. 
Effort after effort has been made by English firms to acquire 
this trade, but in vain. The only serious competitor to the 
American machines for office use is a Canadian typewriter. 

Three years ago some cheap American blouses were im- 
ported, and last year the greater part of the English ready- 
made shirt-waist trade went to America. One English firm 
alone sold American blouses for women to the value of 
£57,000. This was done notwithstanding the fact that the 
American manufacturers would not look at small orders and 
would only do business with the largest jobbers. 

Now that they have annexed our blouse trade the Amer- 
icans are entering seriously into the hosiery business here. 
They have found a very profitable line in men’s braces, and 
in high-class underclothes they are likely for a time to have 
things much their own way. 

Take another allied trade. A little time since English boot 
manufacturers began to feel the pinch of American com- 
petition. They faced the situation and began to improve 
matters. In many cases they sent over for American boot- 
making machinery, which is admittedly superior to any for- 
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merly used here. Their effort to check the rising American 
tide has, however, so far proved in vain. In 1898 America 
sent us shoes to the value of £72,714; in 1899, £147,944; 
last year the figures had risen to £228,057. 
And the fight has only just begun. 
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THE TROUBLES OF GERMANY. 





THEY ARE MANY AND FORECAST OUR OWN. 





HE process of liquidation and of speculative and 
commercial adjustment’continues in Germany. Money 
is fairly abundant, and the Imperial Bank of Ger- 

many has succeeded in putting itself into a very strong and 
highly satisfactory condition through foreign assistance, 
particularly through the importation of gold from the 
United States. 
tion to enlarge its reserves are taken to indicate that there 


The unceasing efforts of this great institu- 


is still considerable danger ahead, and it is likely that New 
York will, before a great while, be called upon for ad- 
ditional assistance, which will, undoubtedly, be accorded 
without hesitation. Inthe dark days of 1893-1896, the 
Germans were very prompt in helping us out of several 
bad holes, and New York financiers will, therefore, take 
advantage of the present opportunity to show their grati- 
tude to a nation that proved a friend in need. 

Like England and some other countries of Europe, 
Germany has been suffering severely from the effects of 
the Trarfsvaal War, which has so materially reduced the 
production of gold since the autumn ot 1899. Of course, 
this curtailment of the supply of gold would not have 
had such calamitous results if it had not set in at a time 
when speculation and industrial activity were rampant 
throughout Europe, and the demand for funds urgent 
and constant. It will be remembered that shortly after 
the outbreak of the struggle in South Africa, the 
Bank of England found itself compelled to raise its rate of 
discount to 6 per cent and to strengthen its reserves by 
obtainable. The 

Bank of Germany, 
of Amsterdam were 


securing gold wherever Imperial 
Bank of Russia, 
the Bank of 


subsequently forced to raise their official discount rates 


the Imperial 
France | and 


likewise; loans were called in, speculation received a sud- 
den and unexpected check; the security markets of St. 
Petersburg, Vienna, Berlin, Brussels and London experi- 
enced a convulsive upheaval, the depreciation in values as- 
suming startling dimensions in many instances; financial 
institutions, commercial houses and industrial concerns an- 
nounced their suspension in rapid succession, and the 
The re- 
action in the tide of business was even reflected in Norway 


period of gradual, but ruinous liquidation began. 


and Sweden, where several prominent concerns went to 
the wall. 

The development in German industries had been too 
rapid and too exaggerated to be healthy. Too much capital 
had been invested in enterprises of mushroom origin and 
growth, on account of the promise of large returns by 
syndicate promoters. Some of the most prominent finan- 
cial institutions of Berlin, Dresden, Leipzig and other large 
cities had lent money on doubtful coll .teral that could not 
be readily realized upon, and when the pinch began, there 
was a wholesale, forced sacrificing of securities, with few 
purchasers. Unwise, ill-planned Bourse legislation, in- 
spired by agrarian agitation, furnished another disturbing 
factor, as it resulted in the elimination of a short interest 
and that artificial support in panic-times which has so 
often proved most beneficial Under the new Bourse 
regulations, speculation a /a baisse could not flourish. 

About a year ago, the failure of several mortgage banks 
was announced, and a few days ago came the news of the 
and of the 
Leipziger Bank, the liabilities of the latter institution 
amounting to about 85,000,000 marks ($21,000,000), with 


estimated nominal assets of something like 35,000,000 


suspension of the Credit-Anstalt, of Dresden, 


marks. The director of the Leipziger Bank has been 
arrested, on charges of culpable negligence, preferred by 


the Public Prosecutor. 
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Che industrial depression in Germany is said to be very 
intense, many thousands of people being out of employ- 
ment. To heighten the dismal, gloomy aspect of affairs, it 
is announced by the Government officials that there will be 
a big deficit in the wheat crop this year, and that prepara- 
tions should be made for assisting the suffering lower 
classes. How long the business reaction may continue, is 


hard to foretell. The turn for the better will not set in 
until the liquidation has been completed and foundations 
have been strengthened. There is no reason to look for a 
“Decline and Fall of the German Empire,” as some 
envious English authorities are disposed todo. What the 
Germans are now suffering from, we in the United States 
have experienced several times, and we are still doing 
business at the old stand, and making more money than we 
ever did before. The clouds will roll by, sooner or later, 
and the sooner the better for the Germans as well as every- 
body else. Within a few years, the Englishmen will have 
more cause than ever to complain of the vigorous competi- 
tion of their German cousins in foreign trade, and to write 
long, self-criticizing, tedious “Made in Germany” articles in 
their papers and magazines. 

Some years ago, we read a good many pitying articles 
about the dccay of France and the stationary character of 
her wealth, population and industries. Yet, to-day, France 
is the strongest nationin Europe, financially, and rendering 
assistance right and left to anxious, seriously threatened 
neighbors. The Bank of France is overflowing with gold, 
and the national surplus is increasing at the rate of 
1,250,000,000 francs annually. The Frenchmen are living 
on their incomes, like old mea that have retired from a long 
and successful business career. They have invested many 
millions in England, where better rates are obtainable, 
and they are also credited with heavy purchases of German, 
Argentine, South African, Spanish and Russian securities 
at bargain price. It is hard to get the better of the shrewd 
French financiers; they sell when prices are high and buy 
when prices are low. They remember what Baron Roths- 
child once said: “I buys sheep and sells dear.” While 
French investors have made a good many mistakes in their 
time (vide Panama affair,) they have, on the whole, been 
more fortunate than Englishmen in investing in outlandish 
securities. In spite of the charges of decadence, hurled at 
her from all sides, France is, at the present time at least, 
stronger and better situated than England, and can well 
afford to laugh at that famous speech wherein Lord Salis- 
bury so cyncically and contemptuously referred to the “dy- 
ing nations,” which, of course, according to his ideas, 
included La Belle France. 

Lord Salisbury indulged in a discourse a few days ago, 
in which he did not seem to be very convinced of the power 
and invincibility of Great Britain. He may be seeing 
ghosts, or his liver may be out of order, but, whatever the 
causes may be for his Cassandra remarks, there can be no 
question that he scents danger and realizes that the days of 
British greatness are past, both from a political and finan- 
cial standpoint. The warin South Africa has disclosed 
the Achilles heel of England’s military organization and 
inaptitude, and, according to later reports, the navy is 
hardly any better prepared or organized than the army. 
The Bank of England has lost in importance ever since 
1890, when, at the time of the Baring failure, that institu- 
tion had to request assistance from the Bank of France. If 
it had not been for American succor, in the last two years, 
British financial and speculative markets would have had 
some critical, and really black days. 

England’s weakest point is her dependence on foreign 
countries for supplies of food and raw material. This 
weakness is well-known to her enemies. Ina recent article 

in the Paris Figaro, a well-known writer says: “England is 
confronted with a much greater danger than invasion, and 
that is famine. Agriculture has vanished from the British 
Isles, to give place to industrial pursuits. During the last 
century, cultivated land in England has decreased about 60 
per cent, and it is now necessary to import more than 
$800,000,000 worth of foodstuffs annually for the steadily- 
growing population. A few years ago, the wheat crop wa 
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not equal to a three weeks’ supply of the country’s inhabi- 


tants. Here is the most vulnerable point of Great Britain. 
In a future war, all we have to do is to order our swift 
cruisers to seize the wheat shipments from America and 
India before they are discharged at Liverpool and Glasgow.” 

The nations of Europe still have a hard row to hoe; they 
all have their troubles and their enemies. They hate each 
other too much to justify the expectations of some _hair- 
brained Americans that there ever will be a European alli- 
ance against the United States. It is ludicrous to see Amer- 
‘icans, after a few weeks stay in England, France or Ger- 
many, return home with visions of a new European Holy 
Alliance engaged in a desperate tariff war with this country. 
Such people ought to be confined in the observation ward, 
and ought not to be allowed to run at large with their fool- 
ish talk and self-imposed role of a prophet. There will 
never be any Continental league against us, for the very 
simple reason that Europeans have too much common sense 
and too many needs to be filled by us, to dream of it. 


Francis A. Huter. 
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ARRIGO BOITO’S “NERO.” 





THE LIBRETTO OF A TREMENDOUS OPERA. 


RITING from Rome, the special correspondent 
\W of the New York Dramatic Mirror deals exten 


? 


sively with Arrigo Boito’s new opera, “Nero.” | 


The libretto has come out in a splendid edition and costs 
two dollars. Every one in Rome who can afford two dollars 
buys it, and every one who buys it is filled with admiration 
for its scenic effects, its strength of character and the 
beauty of its verse. 

The curtain rises on the Via Appia, amidst the tombs, 
rendered doubly dismal by the dark shadows of a black 
night. Occasionally dismal chants are heard like echoes in 
the distance, and in the intervals of these chants all is 
fearsomely dark and silent. Nota sign of life in all the 
expanse of the weird Campagna. But two men are there, 
one, standing like a statue, looking in the distance, and the 
other, Simon Mago, digging a grave between two ruins. 
Nero presently rushes in, pale and trembling with fright. 
He carries an urn in his arms. Inthat urn are the ashes 
of his mother, whom he has murdered. Since this awful 
deed, Nero has known no peace, norest. Wherever he goes 
he hears his mother’s voice, and sees her spirit before him. 
He thinks that he will have peace of mind again when he 
has buried his mother’s ashes. When the urn is buried 
Simon puts a cup of blood in his hands to sprinkle over the 


tomb. ero, amid prayers and tears, begins to do this; but 
suddenly a woman, with serpents coiled round her, stands 


before him, and he, in his fright, flies from the avenging 


spirit, as he thinks it is. 


But it is no spirit. It is a living woman—Asferia, who 
is madly in love with Nevo, and follows him secretly where- 


ever he goes. Simon unveils the woman, sees that she is 


beautiful, and intends to use her for his own ends, in his 
evil works with Nero. He leaves her fainting on the newly 
made tomb. 

The sun is beginning to rise and gradually we see the 
distant hills appear and the ruins on the Campagna, with 
the aqueducts, that look like ribbons on the opal sky. 

A young Christian girl comes on and, kneeling, recites 
a prayer of the new creed. Asteria hears her and ques- 
tions her on her new faith, which, alas, is not hers. 
Asteria’s god is Nero. 

Rubria, the Christian girl, is betrothed to Fuuvel, also a 
Christian. Simon Mago appears before them and asks the 
secret of Christian miracles. But they have no time to 
answer, for ero is coming, with all his court, his musicians 
and dancers. He himself appears on a litter, carried on 
the shoulders of six Ethiopian slaves. The sun from the 
Alban hills adds splendor upon the already splendid scene, 
and the people fall before Vero, crying, “Ave Caesar!” 

The second act passes in Simon Mago’s temple. Nothing 
is here omitted of the rites of those pagan days. The peo- 
ple are praying before a bronze statue, and are offering 
gold and silver at its shrine (just asthey doto-day.) Simon 
appears, clad in gold, with a bronze head over his own and 
a cup of blood in his hands. With this and his bronze head 
he performs miracles before the kneeling multitude, while 


a chorus of priests laugh and sing to themselves—“no, not 
without laughing can the augurs look each other in the 
face!” Nero, stillin search of peace, appears after the 
people have left. Simon takes him to the high altar, then 
leaves him. On the altar stands the goddess Nev is to con- 
sult. The goddess is Asteria. Nero recognizes -her, but 
still thinks it is his mother’s ghost, and he takes off all his 


jewels to pacify her. “Peace!” he cries. Do not blind 
me! lIadore you! I kiss your altar, oh, pale goddess of 
death!” Then he looks at Asteria, sees that she is beauti- 
ful, and no longer adores her as a goddess, but loves her 
with all the carnal love of his evil nature. “Come down! 
Come down!” he cries, in passionate song. “Come into my 
arms, like a star from heaven! Goddess, I adore you! 
Woman, I love you! You shall be mine. See, I am at 
your feet, dying for a touch of your lips. Kiss me, and let 
the kiss be long, that I may die whilst you are kissing me!” 
And Asteria falls, with a cry of long desire, into his arms, 
But Simon Mago bursts upon them, separates them, and 
sends Asteria to be thrown to the serpents. 

The third act is among the Christians and is of little 
dramatic effect, though the duet between Rubria and Aue 
is a masterpiece of melody and harmony combined. 

The fourth act is in the circus, and Simon Mago, whom 
Nero has condemned to fly from a tower, sets fire to the 
circus to save himself. This begins the burning of Rome. 
The stage is covered with dead bodies, and Fawve/ searches 
for Rubria. He finds her. She is not dead. She opens 
her eyes and smiles on him. Here again we have a lovely 
duet between the unfortunate Christian lovers. Then 
Rubria dies, smiling on Fauve/ to the last. 

The last act is almost Shakespearean in dramatic treat- 
ment. We are in Nero's own theatre. The stage is cov- 
ered with the remains of a banquet; drunken men lie on the 
ground. Without, Rome is still burning. evo is reciting 
the tragedy of Orestes, who killed Clytemnestra. And did 
not he, Nero, murder Agrippina, his mother? 

He remembers this, and then, instead of repeating 
Orestes’ words, he relates his own crime, with Agrippina 
as he thinks—rising before him. 

In vain his friends try to pacify him with applause, 
wreathes and flowers. He throws off his mask and robes, 
and treads the stage in mad and remorseful rage. ll his 
friends run away from him in fear. But he is not left 
alone. Asteria comes to him and a terrible duet is sung by 
the two. She comes to claim his promised embrace, after 
which she kills herself and dies with his lips on hers. 

When Asteria dies the stage is filled with the spirits of 
all those whom Nevo has killed, and a terrible vision of the 
apocalypse appears in the background with trumpets and 
voices, shouting: “Down with Babylon,” etc. Spectres 
arise from all sides, under the ground, and curse him. 
The arches of the building fall, and in the fire of Rome 
Christians are seen burning like torches. evo tries to fly; 
the spectres surround him and hurl him to the ground, 
while, above all, is heard his mother’s curse amid the 
thunder which ends this extraordinary opera. 

Arrigo Boito was born in Padua, in 1842, and studie: 
music in the Milan Conservatory. In 1862 he wrote the 
words of the “Hymn of Nations,” which Verdi put to 
music, for the London Exhibition. In 1866 he fought for 
Italy with Garibaldi. Two years later his “Mefistofele” was 
given at La Scala, Milan. At first this opera found as 
much opposition as applause, but he continued to lead the 
orchestra as calmly as if he had had nothing to do with the 
opera. He was not afraid of the ultimate success of his 
work, and time has proved that his confidence was not mere 
self-confidence. In 1875 “Mefistofele” was proclaimed one 
of the operas of the day, and this it has since been pro 
claimed whenever and wherever it has been given. 
Already, in 1869, he was thinking of “Nero,” and it wa 
even announced in one of the papers of the time. 

Boito is one of the few composers who is never con 
tented with himself. His aim is perfection, and not even 
his nearest friends can tell you how often he has writte: 
and rewritten “Nero,” destroying whole acts at a time, an: 
then resting himself by writing poetry and opera libret 
for his friends, especially for Verdi, for whom he wrot: 
“Othello” and “Falstaff.” Boito has a great dislike tv 
speak of himself or of his works to any one, and he canno! 
even tolerate the public between him and his work. Bu 
this time he will have to submit, for his libretto is now in 
the hands of the public, and the music is to follow early 
next season. 
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THE IMITATOR. 





A NOVEL. 





(Copyrighted, 1901, by W. M. Keedy.) 





CHAPTER XII. 


Vanlief. Jeannette, learning of Vane’s coming, 
had absented herself. 

It is true,” Vane was saying, “that I can assert what 
no other man has asserted before,—that I know the exact 
mental machinery of two human beings. Yes; that is quite 
true But—” 

I promised nothing more,” remarked Vanlief. 

No. That is true, too. I have lived the lives of 
others; I have given their thoughts a dwelling. But I am 


() RSON VANE was taking lunch with Professor 


none the happier for that.” 

“Oh,” admitted Vanlief, “wisdom does not guarantee 
happiness. . ” He drummed with his fine, long fingers, 
upon the table-cloth. Vane, watching him, noted the al- 
most transparent quality of his skin. Under that admirable 
mask of military uprightness there was an aging, a fading 
process going on, that no keen observer could miss. “It is 
ihe pursuit, not the capture of wisdom, that brings happi- 
ess. Wisdom is too often only a bubble that bursts when 
you touch it.” 

“Perhaps that is it. At any rate I know that I do not 
love my neighbor any more because I have fathomed some 
of his thoughts. Moreover, Professor, has it occurred to 
you that your discovery, your secret, carries elements of 
danger with it? Take my own experiments; there might 
have been tragic results; whole lives might have been 
ruined. In one case I was nearly the victim of a tragedy 
myself; I might have become, for all time, the dreadful 
creature I was giving house-room to. In the other, there 
was no more than a farce possible; the visiting spirit was, 
after all, in subjection to my own. I think you will bave 
tu simplify the details of your marvelous secret. It works 
a little clumsily, a littlk—” 

“Qh,” the Professor put in, “I am perfecting the pro- 
cess. I spend my days and my nights in elaborating the 
details. I mean to have it in the simplest, most unmistak- 
able perfection before I hand it over to the human race.” 

“Sometimes I think,” mused Vane, “that your boon 
will be a doubtful one. I can see no good to be gained. 
My whole point of view is changing. I ached for sucha 
chance of wisdom once; now that it has come to me I am 
sad because the things I have learned are so horrible, so 
silly. I had not{thought there were such souls in the world; 
or not, at any rate, in the immediate world about me.” 

“Oh,” the Professor went on, steadfastly, “there will be 
many benefits in the plan. Doctors will be able to go at 
once to the root of any ailments that have their seat in the 
brain. Witnesses can be made to testify the truth. Oh— 
there are ever so many possibilities.” 

“As many for evil as for good. Second-rate artists could 
steal the ideas, the inventions of others. No inventor, no 
scientist, would be sure of keeping his secrets. The thing 
vould be a weapon in the hands of the unscrupulous.” 

“Ah, well,“ smiled Vanlief, “so far I have not made my 

scovery public, have I? It is a thing I must consider 
very carefully. As you say, there are arguments on either 

le. But you must bear in mind that you are somewhat 
cmbittered. It was your own fault; you chose the subject 
vittingly, If you were to read a really beautiful mind, you 
might turn to the other extreme; you might urge me to lose 
10 time in giving the world my secret. The wise way is be- 


‘ween the two; I must go forward with my plans, prepared 


or either course. I may take it to my grave with me, or I 
ay give it to the world; but, so far, it is still a little in- 
mplete; it is not ripe for general distribution. Instead 
‘ the one magic mirror there must be myriads of them. 
All that you have 
id me of your own experiences in these experiments has 
‘roved my skill to have been wisely employed; your suc- 
ess was beyond my hopes. Do you think you will go on?” 


here are stupendous opportunities. 
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Orson Vane did not answer at once. It was something 
he had been asking himself; he was not yet sure of the 
answer. 

“I haven’t made up my mind,” he replied. “So far I 
have hardly been repaid for my time and the vital force 
employed. I almost feel toward these experiments as to- 
ward a vice that refines the mind while coarsening the 
frame. That is the story of the most terrible vices, I 
think; they corrode the body while gilding the brain. But 
this much I know; if I use your mirror again it will not be 
to borrow a merely smart soul; I mean to go to some other 
sphere of life. That one is tuo contracted.” 

“S‘range,” said the Professor, “that you should have 
said that. Jeannette pretends she thinks that, too. I can- 
not get her to take her proper position in the world. She 
is a little elusive. But then, to be sure, she is not, just 
now, at her best.” 

“She is not ill?” asked Vane, with a guilty start. 

“Nothing tangible. But not—herself .. ” 

Vane observed that he wished he might have found her 
in; he feared he had offended her; he hoped the Professor 
would use his kind offices again to soften the young lady’s 
feelings toward him. Then he got up to go. 

Strolling along the avenue he noted certain aspects of 
the town with an appreciation that he had not always given 
them. He had seen these things from so many other points 
of view of late; had been in sympathy with them, had 
made up a fraction of their more grotesque element; that 
to see them clearly with his own eyes had a sort of novelty. 
The life of to-day, as it appeared on the smartest sur- 
faces, was, he reflected, a colorful if somewhat soulless 
picture ....... 

The young men sit in the clubs and in the summer 
casinos, smoking and wondering what the new mode in 
trousers is to be; an acquaintance goes by; he has a hat 
that is not quite correct, and his friends comment on it 
yawningly; he has not the faintest notion of polite English, 
but nobody cares; aman who has written great things 
walks by, but he wears a creased coat, and the young men 
in the smoking-room sniff at him. Inthe drags and the 
yachts the women and the girls sit in radiance and gay 
colors and arrogant unconsciousness of position and power; 
they talk of golfing and fashion and mus'‘achios; Mrs. 
Blank is going a hot pace and Mrs. Landthus is a thorough- 
bred; adjectives in the newest sporting slang fly about 
blindingly; the language is a curious argot, as distinct as 
the tortuous lingo of the Bowery. A coach goes rattling 
by, the horses throwing their heads in air, and their feet 
longing for the Westchester roads. The whip discusses 
bull-terriers; the people behind him are declaring that the 
only thing you can possibly find in the Waldorf rooms is 
an impossible lot of people. The complexions of all these 
people, intellectually presentable in many ways, and fash- 
ionable in yet more modes, are high in health. They look 
happy, prosperous and satisfied... . 

Yes, there was a superficial fairness to the picture, 
Vane admitted. If only, if only, he had not chosen to look 
under the surface! Now that he had seen the world with 
other eyes, its fairness could rarely seem the same to him. 

A sturdy beggar approached him, with a whine that 
proved him an admirable actor. But Vane could not find 
it in him to reflect that if there is one thing more than an- 
other that lends distinction to a town it is an abundance of 
beggars. 

He wondered how it would be to annex this healthy 
impostor’s mite of a soul. But no; there could be little 
wisdom gained there. 

He made, finally, for the Town and Country Club, and 
tried to immerse himself in the conversation that sped 
about. The talked turned to the eminent actor, Arthur 
Wantage. The subject of that man’s alleged eccentricities 
invariably brought out a flood of the town’s stalest anecdotes. 
Vane, listening in a lazy mood, made up his mind to see 
Wantage play that night. It would be a distraction. It 
would show him, once again, the present limit in one 
human being’s portraiture of another; he would see the 
highest point to which external imitation could be brought; 
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he could contrast it with the heights to which he himself 
had ascended. 

It would be a chance for him to consider Wantage, for 
the first time in his life, as a merely second-rate actor. 
This player was an adept only in the making the shell, the 
husk, seem lifelike; since he could not read the character, 
how could he go deeper? 

The opportunities the theatre held for him suddenly 
loomed vast before Vane. 


ad 
CHAPTER XIII. 


HE fact that Arthur Wantage was to be seen and 
7 heard, nightly, in a brilliant comedy by the author 
of “Pious Aeneas,” was not so much the attraction 
that drew people to his theatre, as was the fact that he had 
not yet, that season, delivered himself of a curtain speech. 
His curtain speeches were wont to be insults delivered in an 
elaborately honeyed manner; he took the pose of consider- 
ing his audiences with contempt; he admired himself far 
more for his condescension in playing to them than he 
respected his audiences for having the taste to admire him. 
The comedy in which he was now appearing was the 
perfection of paradox. It pretended to be frivolous and 
was really philosophic. The kernel of real wisdom was 
behind the elaborately poised mask of wit. A delightful 
impertinence and exaggeration informed every line of the 
dialogue. The pose of inimitable, candid egoism showed 
under every situation. The play was typical of the author 
as well as of the player. It veiled, as thinly as possible, a 
deal of irony at the expense of the playgoing public; it took 
some of that public’s dearest foibles and riddled them to 
shreds. 

It was currently reported that the only excuse for com- 
paratively amicable relations between Wantage and 
O’Deigh, who had written this comedy, was the fact of 
there being an ocean between them. Even at that Wantage 
found it difficult to suffer the many praises he heard be- 
stowed, not upon himself but O’Deigh. He had burst out 
in spleen at this adulation, once, in the hearing of an 
intimate. 

“My dear Arthur,” said the other, “you strike me as 
very ungrateful. For my part, when I see your theatre 
crowded nightly, when I see how your exchequer fills steadily, 
it occurs to me that you should go down on your knees 
every night, and thank God that O’Deigh has done you 
such a stunning play.” 

“Oh,” was Wantage’s grudging answer, “I do, you 
know Ido. But I also say: Oh, God, why did it have to be 
by O’Deigh?” 

The secret of his hatred for O’Deigh was the secret of 
his hatred for all dramatists. He was a curious compound 
of egoism, childishness and shrewdness. Part of his 
shrewdness—or was it his childishness?—showed in his 
aversion to paying authors’ royalties. He always tried to 
re-write all the plays he accepted; if the playwrights 
objected there was sure to be a row of somesort. When he 
could find no writers willing to make him a present of 
plays, for the sake, as he put it, of having it done by as 
eminent an actor as himself, and in so beautiful a theatre, 
he was in the habit of announcing that he would forsake the 
theatre, and turn critic. He pretended that the world— 
the public, the press, even the minor players—were in 
league against him. There was a conspiracy to drive him 
from the theatre; the riff-raff resented that a man of genius 
should be so successful. They lied about him; he was sure 
they lied; for stories, of preposterous import, came to him; 
he vowed he never read the newspapers—never. As for 
London—oh, he could spin you the most fascinating yarn 
of the cabal that had dampened his London triumph. He 
mentioned, with a world of meaning in his tone, the name 
of the other great player of the time; he insinuated that to 
have him, Wantage, succeed in London, had not been to 
that other player’s mind; so the wires had been pulled; oh, 
it was all very well done. He laughed at the reminiscence, 
—a brave, bluff laugh, that told you he could afford to let 
such petty jealousies amuse him. 

The riddle of Arthur Wantage’s character had never yet 








$ 


been read. There were those who averred he was never 
doing anything but acting, not in the most intimate moments 
of his life; some called him a keen moneymaker, retaining 
the mummer’s pose off the stage for the mere effect of it on 
the press and the public. What the man’s really honest, 
unrehearsed thoughts were,—or if he ever had such—no 
To many earnest students of life this 
It began to present itself, 


man could say. 
puzzle had presented itself. 
now, to Orson Vane. 

This, surely, was a secret worth the reading. Here 
were, so to say, two masks to lift at once. This man, Ar- 
thur Wantage, who came out before the curtain now as 
this, now as that, character of fancy or history, what 
shred of vital, individual personality had he retained 
through all these changings? The enthusiasm of discovery, of 
adventure came upon Vane with a sharpness that he had 
not felt since the day he had mocked the futility of human 
science because it could not unlock other men’s brains. 

The horseshoe-shaped space that held the audience 
glittered with babble and beauty as Orson Vane took his 
seatin the stalls. The presence of the smart set gave the 
theatre a very garland of charm, of grace, and of beauty’s 
bud and blossom. The stalls were radiant, and full of polite 
chatter. The boxes wore an air of dignified twilight,— 
a twilight of goddesses. The least garish of the goddesses, 
yet the one holding the subtlest sway, was Jeanette Van- 
lief. She sat, in the shadow of an upper box, with her 
father and Luke Moncreith. On her pale face the veins 
showed, now and then; the flush of rose came to it like a 
surprise—like the birth of a new world. She radiated no 
obvious, blatant fascination. Her hands slim and white; 
her voice firm and low; her eyes of a hue like that of 
bronze, streaked like the tiger-lilies; her profile sharp as a 
cameo’s; the nose, with its finely-chiseled nostrils, curved 
in Roman mode; the mouth, thin and of the faintest 
possible red, slightly drooping. Andthen, her hair! It 
held, again, a spray of lilies of the valley; the artificial 
lights discovered in the waves and the curls of it the most 
unexpected shades, the most mercurial tints. The slight 
touch of melancholy that hovered over her merely en- 
hanced her charm. Moncreith told himself that he would 
go to the uttermost ends of evil to win this woman. He had 
come, the afternoon of that day, through the most dangerous 
stream in the world, the stream of loveliness that flows 
over certain portions of the town at certain fashionable 
hours. It is astream the eddies of which are of lace and 
silk; its pools are the blue of eye and the rose of mouth; 
its cataracts are skirts that swirl and whisper and sing of 
ivory outlines and velvet shadows. Yet, as he looked at 
Jeannette Vanlief, all that fascinating, dangerous stream 
lost its enticement for him; he saw her as a dream too 
high for comparison withthe mere earthiness of the town. 
He felt, with a grim resolution, that nothing human should 
come between him and Jeannette. 

Orson Vane, from his chair, paid scant attention to his 
fellow spectators. He was intent upon the dish that 
O’Deigh and Wantage had prepared for his delectation. 
He felt a delicious interest in every line, every situation. 
He had made up his mind that he would gotothe root of 
Whether 


that mask concealed a real, high intelligence, or a mere, 


the mystery that men called Arthur Wantage. 


cunning, monkeylike facility in imitation—his was to be 
the solution of that question. Wrapped up in that thought 
he never so much as glanced toward the box where his 
friends sat. 

At the end of the first act Vane strolled out into the 
lobby. He nodded hither and thither, but he felt no desire 
for nearer converse. A hand on his shoulder brought him 
face to face with Professor Vanlief. He was asked tocome 
He listened, gravely, to the Professor’s 
He 


smiled in a kindly way; he understood, now, the many 


up to the box. 
words, and thanked him. So Moncreith was smitten? 
brusqueries of his friend. That day, long ago, when he 
had been so inexplicable in the little bookshop; the many 
other occasions, since then, when Luke had been rude and 


bitter. A man in love was never to be reckonedon. He 
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wished Luke all the luck in the world. It struck him but 
faintly that he himself had once longed for that sweet 
daughter of Augustus Vanlief’s; he told himself that it was 
a dream he must put away. He was a mariner bent on 
many deep-sea voyages and many hazards of fate; it would 
be unfair to ask any woman to share in any such life. His 
life would be devoted to furthering the Professor’s dis- 
coveries; he meant to be an adventurer into the regions of 
the human soul; it was a land whither none could follow. 

Perhaps, if he had seen Jeannette, he might have felt 
no such resignation. His mood wasso tense in its devotion 
to the puzzle presented by the player, Wantage, that the 
news brought him by Vanlief did not suffice to rouse him. 
He had a field of his own; that other one he was content to 
leave to Moncreith. 

Moncreith, in the meanwhile, was making the most of 
the opportunity the Professor, in the kindness of his heart, 
had given him. The orchestra was playing a Puccini pot- 
It rose feebly against the prattle and the chatter 
Moncreith, at first, 


pourri. 
and the hissing of the human voices. 
found only the most obvious words. 

“A trifle bitter, the play,” he said, “rather like a sneer, 
don’t you think?” 

“Well,” granted Jeannette, indolently, “I suppose it is 
not called ‘Voltaire’ for nothing. And there are moods 
that such a play might suit.” 

“No doubt. But—do you think one can be bitter, when 
one loves?” 

She blushed. The 
“Bitter? Love?” she 
echoed. “They spell the same thing.” 

“Oh,” he urged, “the play has made you morbid. As for 
The 
bitterness of the play has skimmed by me, that is all; I have 


The girl looked up in wonder. 
melancholy did not leave her face. 


me, I have heard nothing, seen nothing, but you. 


been in too sweet a dream to let those people on the stage—” 
“How Wantage would rage if he heard you,” said the 

girl. She felt what was coming, and she meant to fence as 

well as she could to avoid it. 

Bother Wantage!” 

her, and whispered, “Jeannette!” 
The flush on her cheek deepened, but she did not stir. 

All 


She knew it had to come; 


“Wantage? He leaned down to 


It was as if she had not heard. She shut her eyes. 
her weapons dropped at once. 
she knew, too, that, in this crisis, her heart stood plainly 
legible to her. Moncreith’s name was not there. 
“Jeannette,” Moncreith went on, in his vibrant whisper, 
“don’t you guess what dream I have been living in for so 
He 


“It is you,” 


long? Don’t you know that it is you, you, you—” 
faltered, his emotions outstriding his words. 
he finished, “that spell happiness for me. I—oh, is there 
no other, less crude way of putting it?—I love you, Jean- 
nette! And you?” 

He waited. 


stalls and throughout the house seemed to lull into a mere 


The chattering and light laughter in the 


hushed murmur, like the fluttering and twittering of a thou- 
sand birds. Moncreith, in his tense expectation, had heed 
He did not see, 
He 


did not follow the direction of Jeannette Vanlief’s eyes, the 


only for the face of the girl beside him. 
in the aisle below, Orson Vane, sauntering to his seat. 


instant before she turned, and answered. 
“I wish you had not spoken. I can’t say anything— 


anything that you would like. Please, please—” She 
shook her head, in evident distress. 

“Ah,” he burst out, “then it is true, after all, what I have 
feared. It is true that you prefer that—that—” 
She stayed him with a quick look. 
“I did not say I preferred anyone. I simply said that 
you must consider the question closed. I am sorry, oh, so 
sorry. 
in this world, without risking either love or hate.” 


“All the same,” he muttered, fiercely, “I believe you 


I wish a man and a woman could ever be friends, 


prefer that fellow—” 

“Orson Vane’s downstairs,” said the Professor entering 
the box at that moment. 

“That damned 


chameleon!” So Moncreith closed, 


under his breath, his just interrupted speech. 
(TO BE CONTINUED. ) 









IN THE MILE-END ROAD. 





OW like her? But ’tis she herself, 
Comes up the crowded street. 
How little did I think, the morn, 

My only love to meet! 


H 


Whose else that motion and that mien? 
Whose else that airy tread? 
For one strange moment I forgot 
My only love was dead. 
Amy Levy. 
zee 
A TEMPERANCE SCHEME, 





AN INTERESTING ENGLISH EXPERIMENT. 





it was wise for Congress to abolish the army-pos, 

canteen, proceeds with vigor. The Prohibitionists 
say that the abolition was a good thing. Army officers 
medical men, even post chaplains have said that the aboli- 
tion of the canteen promotes rather than prevents drunker- 
ness. The MIRROR believes that the evidence is mostly 
against the moral efficacy of the abolition of the canteen, 
and favors a restoration of the institution with, perhaps, 
rather more restrictions than applied to it in the past. 

Temperance people interested in the canteen phase of 
the general liquor question, and there are more temperance 
people in the world than intemperate, may probably be in- 
terested.in some facts concerning an institution somewhat 
analagous to [the canteen idea in England. The theory of 
the army canteen is, that the soldier will drink less if he be 
supplied with liquor from a place in which there is no 
motive to induce him to drink too much. There is no 
necessity for profit from the canteen; therefore, no neces- 
sity to push business by forcing liquor down the throats of 
the soldiers. The English idea rather elaborates the can- 
teen theory, but applies it to the public house patronized by 
all and sundry. 

A few years ago the experiment was set on foot by the 
Bishop of Chester and Major Craufurd, to find out how far 
a public house could be run on lines which would unite 
philanthropy and business. The idea was that there are a 
large number of persons who would like to spend money 
for the benefit of others were it not that they have to live 
on the interest of it. The People’s Refreshment House 
Association was devised to meet the wants of this particular 
class. They desire a return for their money which shall 
be somewhat higher than what is yielded by the ordinary 
trust securities, but they want no more. They are willing 
to have the temptation to make larger profits removed from 
them by assigning the surplus over and above a fixed 
maximum interest to some public object. And being in- 
terested in the promotion of temperance, and convinced 
that the main obstacle to temperance is the present manage- 
ment of public-houses, they chose as this object the conver- 
sion of them into refreshment-houses. The methods 
adopted were chiefly three. First of all, only the best 
drink was to be sold. The part that adulteration plays in 
the production of drunkenness has never been precisely 
ascertained, but so far as it plays any part at all it was ex- 
cluded from the houses belonging to the Company. Sec- 
ondly, a much larger choice of food and drink was to be 
provided. The public-house is sometimes a mere drinking 
bar; the refreshment-house was to deserve its name as a 
place in which a man might eat as well as drink, and drink 
to satisfy his thirst instead of to create a fresh one. Thirdly, 
the interest of the manager was to be enlisted on the side 
of this wider treatment. He was to be paid a fixed salary, 
and in order to make him push the sale of non-intoxicants 
he was to receive a commission on all he sold, as well as on 
all food, and no commission at all on the alcoholic drinks 
consumed. The man who came into one of these refresh- 
ment-houses would not be pressed to take beeror spirits. 
He might come in to get his dinner or supper and find a 
choice of ready-prepared dishes awaiting him, with which, 
if he liked, he might take water. The manager woul 
serve him with whatever food he might order, but he would 
have no motive for pressing him to accompany or follow 
with beer or spirits. And, finally, the permanence of thes: 
arrangements was secured by handing over all profits abov: 
5 per cent to a body of trustees, who should hold them fo 
the benefit of the community, not of the Company. 

The People’s Refreshment-House Association has an 


\ LL over the land the discussion of the issue whether 
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Thousands of dainty White and Col- 
ored Shirt Waists of fine white lawns, 
India linen, lace-striped lawns, Irish 
linen, mercerized chambray, percale, 
silk gingham, silk pongee, etamines and 
China silks. 


One lot of fine white India Linen 

Waists, tucked back and full front, 

i hemstitched plait and new soft turn- 

over collar, with lace and hemstitch- 
ing, worth $1.50...............Special, $1.00 

One lot new white Lawn Sailor Waists, 

with removable chemisette, can be 

worn surplice effect, handsomely 

embroidered, hemstitched and tucked, 
worth $2.00.......... .....-...... Special, $1.50 


One lot fine Silk Gingham and Silk 
Pongee Waists, very swell and one of 
the season’s richest styles, worth 
$3.25, $3.50 and $4.00 ..... Special, $2.50 


Costumes and Gowns 


Swell styles in Organdies, Lawns, 


Dimities, Crepe de Chine, Foulard 
and Etamine Dresses, just the thing 
for the summer resorts or full dress 
affairs, all new, fresh goods, dainty 
evening colors and pure white, as 
high as $50.00, $35.00, $25.00, 
$18.75, and as low as $12.75 and 
$10.00. 


Traveling and 
Outing Suits 


For traveling or outing every lady is in 


need of a new dress, and we show 
them in a large variety, made of Bril- 
liant Mohair, Flannels, Serges, Linen 
and Pique, in colors and in all white. 


Fine Linen Suits, sailor styles, tailor 


made, at $16.95, $14.75, $13.50 and 
$10.00. 


gents Midsummer Specials 


For Ladies w 


ETC., ETC, 


Ladies’ Summer Dress Skirts 


Ladies’ Washable Skirts, made of 
fine denim covert cloth andlinen, new 
flounce styles and fine tailor stitching, 
regular price $2.50....... Special at $1.50 


Ladies’ White Pique Dress Skirt, of 
fine quality, new flounce style, with 
insertion of embroidery at top of 
flounce, $3.00 value....... Special at $2.00 


Fine White Pique Dress Skirts, with 6 
rows of folds on graduated flounce, 
handsomely tailor stitched, also, new 
pedestrian styles, the $5.00 kind; 

Our special Price $3. 95 


A grand assortment of new Grass Linen 
and Pique Skirts, in a variety of styles, 
tailor-made, in dress and pedestrian 
styles; also, an odd lotof Novelty 
Skirts (samples) beautifully trimmed; 
skirts worth from $8.75 to $15.00, 
and to ‘move them quickly marked 
CON so haat eens nose $5.00 


Wash Skirts at $1.25, $1.50, $1,75, 
$1.90, 2.00, 2.25, 2.50, $2.75, up to 
$15.00. 


200 new Unlined Gray Homespun 
Dress Skirts, just the thing for trav- 
eling and the hot months, new 
graduating flounce, and finely tailored, 





~ Ready-to-Wear Suits, Waists, Skirts, 


Washable Suits and Costumes 


Ladies’ Shirt Waist Suits, in all the 
dainty colors; skirt and waist beauti- 
fully trimmed, tucked and braided, 
and very stylish and pretty, at special 
prices, $7.95, $6.95, $5.00, $4.50, 
$3.95 and $2.50. 


One lot of fine all-white India Linen 
and satin-striped Dimity Suits; blouse 
front, with conventional collar, sailor 
style, handsomely trimmed with em- 
broidery; also, white India Linen, 
stole sailor collar, pink and blue trim- 
med, tucked and embroidered; an 
ideal summer dress, worth $12.50 
RNG GUS QO io oss se Sacedsevesccapcadsses OE SURO 


Fine Lawn, Dimity, Organdie, Linen 
and Pique Suits at $10.00, $12.75, 
$13.50, $14.75, $15.00, $16.95, 
$17.50, $18.75, 19.75, $21.50 up to 
$39.00. 


Summer Raglans and Ulsters 


Just the thing for traveling, driving or 
automobile riding, made of fine black 
Taffeta Silk and of Tan or Ecru Linen. 


Swell styles of fine Taffeta Silk— 
Special at $18.75 





Waists at 75c, $1.00, $1.15, $1.25, 
$1.50, $2.00, $2.25, $2.50, $2.95, 
$3.50, $4:50, $5.00, up to $10.00. 


One lot Brilliant Mohair Suits, gray, 
blue and black, correct styles— 


At $19.75 and $13 50 


the $5.00 kind........... Special Price, 3.75 


Unlined Dress and Walking Skirts at 
$3.75, $3.95, $4.50, $5.00, up to $25.00. 


Swell styles in Linen.. .. Special at $10.00 


Others at $13.50 and $15.00, Covert 
Cloth, Cheviot, etc. 

















swered thoroughly well. The management of the houses 
has been excellent. No complaint has ever been made to 
the Magistrates in regard to them; and we may be sure that, 
standing as they have necessarily done in the midst of 
public-houses conducted on the old plan, this immunity has 
not been accorded them except under the compulsion of 
having nothing to charge them with. A case of drunken- 
ness in a People’s Refreshment-House would have been a 
text for innumerable sermons on the part of every neighbor- 
ing publican and every neighboring publican’s customers. 
The financial success has been as complete as the moral and 
social. The fixed interest on the capital has been paid, 
and there has been a surplus available for the extension of 
the experiment. 

Now it is proposed to repeat the venture on a larger 
scale; and as a preliminary step to form a series of Public- 
[louse Trust Companies, in the first instance for the coun- 
ty of Northumberland, but bereafter for any otber coun- 
ties which may care to follow in the same road. For 
example, a Surrey Trust is in process of formation. Surrey 

>a county particularly well suited for the work of a Trust. 
Under the present system, a public-house license is a valu- 
iblemonopoly. A house which, in its unlicensed state, may 
be all but worthless becomes a valuable property simply 
from the fact that it, and it alone, has the right of selling 
eer and spirits in that special spot. The object of the 
Public-House Trust is to intercept these profits, and, after 
paying a dividend to the shareholders of 5 per cent, use 
them for the good of the community. The management of 
the Company’s business and the distribution of the surplus 
profits will be in different hands. The directors will hand 
over what remains after payment of the dividend to a Coun- 
cil, partly ex-officio and partly chosen by the directors, 
which will determine to what public objects the surplus 
shall be devoted. 

The leading features of the Company’s management of 
their public-houses are identical with those of the People’s 


Refreshment-House Association. The manager will not be 
a penny the richer for any amount of intoxicants that he 
may succeed in disposing of. He will get no commission 
on the liquor sold, nor will he stand any higher in the favor 
of his employers by reason of selling it. But with food and 
non-intoxicants the case is different. On all he sells of 
these he does get a commission, and the more he sells 
the more completely will he have fulfilled the purpose for 
which he was placed there. He is under every possible in- 
ducement, therefore, to substitute tea and coffee and min- 
eral waters for beer and spirits whenever the customer will 
allow him to do suv. Thus whatever influence he may have 
over his customers—and unless publicans are greatly 
maligned, they have in many cases a very great influence— 
will all go on the side of temperance. The more attractive 
he can make the array of dishes on his counter, and the 
brisker the demand for his tea or coffee, the larger will be 
the profits coming in to himself. Alcoholic drinks will be 
obtainable, but only at the desire of the customer, not at the 
suggestion of the publican. His interest will be the other 
way. By these means the Company “hopes to reduce the 
present excessive consumption of alcoholic drinks.” 

The thing has been a success in England. It is not so 
sure that it would work here. Americans are not the same 
kind of drinkers as Britishers. The treating custom here 
would stand in the way of such a plan. The American 
saloonist doesn’t lasso men and drag them into his place to 
drug them. The inability of practically every American to 
take a drink by himself would operate to make any public 
houses, such as described above, a failure. It is doubtful 
if the Americans would stand for neighborhood saloon- 
monopolies, though, of course, high license and strict 
Governmental control might reduce the number of saloons. 
Still, if the number of saloons were reduced, the treating 
custom would remain and the few saloons would be larger 
and the drinking just as great. Men might goto the distant 
saloons less frequently, but, meeting more friends there, 


might stay longer, to their sorrow. Again, the American is 
not easily coaxed into reform of the sort described. There 
is no denying that, without the services of any philanthropic 
association, there is a growing tendency in the larger saloons 
in American cities to have eating-houses attached. The 
saloon and restaurant is a more frequent combination than 
of old. It is, in the opinion of .those who should know, a 
combination for good. The man who eats is not likely to 
get drunk, and if the eating be near his drinking, he is not 
so likely to forget to eat, therefore not so likely to get 
drunk. The English scheme or plan outlined above is a 
sort of namby-pamby, molly-coddling affair, for all its merit, 
and the Yankee does not take kindly to it. He is apt to 
look upon it as he looks upon the Salvation Army, with a 
cynical toleration. The main point is, however, that 
temperance can be forwarded effectively without Prohibition, 
that saloons or public houses need not be closed up to pro- 
mote temperance. It seems that the English plan is at 
least good for those who like that sort of thing and that it 
might be put in operation by some of the philanthropists in 
this country. But, after all, the American drinks more for 
sociability than for the liquor, and that tea, coffee and 
mineral water do not promote the sort of sociability he is in 
search of. His would bea fine indignation if he stepped 
up to a bar, asked for a high ball and the bartender tried to 
tell him that tea or coffee or mineral water would be better. 
The logic of the British scheme is that the liquor business 
would be handled better by a Trust strong enough to enforce 
rules upon drinkers than by individuals, and further back 
still that the Government ought to run the saloons, supplying 
liquor to those desiring it Lut refraining from all endeavor 
to make a profit on liquor. And thus we come back to the 
idea of the canteen which disgusts and infuriates so many 
good people. The MIRROR, needless to Say, does not be- 
lieve that it would be a good thing for the Government to 
regulate the drinking of everyone as it attempted to regulate 
drinking in the army. 





SUMMER SHOWS. 


AT THE CAVE. 
Gilbert and Sullivan’s “Patience” and a 
summer show audience—particularly the 


Sunday night crowd—are not in accord, one 
with the other. The music is all right, but 
a libretto without gags and puns is deemed 
too slow by the average summer show-goer. 
And the delicate flavor of the Gilbertian 
satire is, generally speaking, over the 
heads” of the crowd. However, the fair- 
sized audience at Uhrig’s Cave Sunday 
night seemed to get plenty of amusement 
out of the performance. The opera is 
wonderfully well-mounted, considering the 
disadvantages in the way of space and 
under which  stage-manager 
The settings are a pocket- 
the scenery used in the 


facilities, 
Moulan labors. 
edition copy of 
presentation of this charming work at 
Music Hall last winter, and are quite the 
most attractive pictures ever seen on Mr. 
McNeary’s stage. 

In the way of costuming the effect is not 
sohappy. The “love sick maidens” instead 
of wearing the delicate, subdued tints in 
which they usually appear, have this week 
run to bright colors and disport themselves 
in robes of glaring yellow, flaming red and 
hard blue. 

The music was generally well 
Miss Berri sings the pretty melodies that 
fall the lot of Falience better than we 
have ever heard them sung. Her pertect 
wonderful high tones, 
The prima 


treated. 


to 


enunciation, and her 
are this week. 
donna’s costume, though, is 
bizarre, even fora comic opera milk-maid. 
Miss Lodge is the Lady Jane. It is not 
Gilbert’s Lady Jane, but nevertheless a very 
fnnny character, who amuses the audience 
far more by some Lodge innovation than 
she would, were she to play it strictly 
according to Gilbert. She looked very fat, 
but very fair, the gown and style of coiffure 
this part being exceedingly be- 


conspicuous 
somewhat 


worn in 
coming to her. 

Moulan’s Bunthorne we know well. This 
gentleman’s onerous duties as stage-director 
make him not a whit less careful in the dis- 
charge of his duties as player. His Bunthorne 
is a memorable, a great, performance. 

Baritone Allison sings Grosvenor excellent- 
ly. Elder’s superior vocal work makes the 
Duke attractive. Steiger sings and plays, 
as always, with much intelligence. 

The chorus exhibits a pleasing ease in 
song and action and Director Smith does 
very good work with the Orchestra. 

a 
AT THE DELMAR. 

“Billee Taylor,” as presented at Delmar 
Garden this week, is first-class entertain- 
ment. The most captious auditor could ask 
for no better production of Stephens and 
Solomon’s pretty opera. Even on the opening 
night, in spite of the non-appearance of the 
prima donna, a wonderfully smooth per- 
formance was Little Miss Olive 
Vail, the chorus at a 
moment’s notice to play Phoebe, acquitted 
herself most gracefully. She sang sweetly, 
though at times somewhat tremulously, 
spoke the lines intelligently and presented a 
pretty picture asthe charity girl who dis- 
guises asa sailor. It speaks volumes tor 
Mr. Southwell’s managerial sagacity to se- 
cure for his chorus a girl who can assume 


given. 
summoned from 


in so capable a manner a part like Phoebe 
without rehearsal. Miss Vail should suc- 
ceed. She has some personality, appear- 


ance and voice—opportunity is what she 


needs. 





That capable Blanche Chapman is a won- 
Her Eliza further impresses on the 
she is an 


der. 
Delmar habitues the fact that 
extraordinarily fine character actress, but 
that is not enough for the erstwhile prima 
donna, whoon Monday night exhibited a 
good feeling and helpfulness rare in her 
profession, by helping unostentatiously the 
little Phoebe over awkward places,even going 
so far as to sing the music with her. 

Edwin Clarke looked finely as Capt. Flapper. 

Agnes Paul—for whose engagement, also, 
Mr. Southwell should be extolled—was the 
Arabella. The only thing possible in the 
way of criticism is, that she was altogether 
too mild and lovely for the scheming daughter 
of Sir Mincing Lane. 

Frear, as Ben Barnacle, does the best work 
that he has done during the season. Hts 
make-up and acting were capital. Boyle 
plays Christopher Crab as only he could do it. 
Harold Gordon—another of Mr. Southwell’s 
finds Taylor; in fact, 
the entire cast is excellent. 

Mr. Ritter has painted a very pretty scene 
The Lounger. 


is very good as Billee 


for the second act. 
ee 
COMING ATTRACTIONS. 


‘The Idol’s Kye,’ one of Victor Herbert’s best 
efforts, will be the bill at Delmar Garden for the 
week beginning Sunday, July 7. The score is 
replete with instrumental and vocal beauty, 
while the opportunties for scenic display are 
not wanting. The flowing costumes 
worn in this production will be pleasing to the 
artistic eye, the suggestion of coolness on these 
Following ‘The 


loose, 


warm nights not being amiss. 
Idol’s Kye,’ Richard Stahl’s romantic 
“Said Pasha” will be the offering. On the night 
of Sunday, July 15, the Franco-American Fete 
will be accorded an effective setting at the cool 
and brilliant garden. 
ad 

Next week, at Uhrig’s Cave, the ever populat 
“Fra Diavolo” will be presented, and in the role 
of Zerlina, Maude Lillian Berri is very much at 
home, having already scored a success in it on 
Frank Moulan should evolve a 
Wim. Steiger 
and Lady 


opera, 


the local staye. 
good deal of fun out of Beppo. 
and Gertrude Lodye will be Lord 
Allcash, Clinton Elder, Lorenzo; Geo, Hubert 
Giacomo; Fanny Frankel, Roberta; and Fanny 
Da_ Costa, ~ Max Greenburgh’s 
studio will supply new scenery for each act and 
the costumes willall be new. Ou Wednesday 
night, July 10, the Travelers’ Protective Associa- 
tion will take possession of the Garden, and on 
Thursday night, July 11, the Legion of Honor 
of Missouri will be there in force with their 
friends and acquaintances. 
ee Us 
Fine diamonds, Mermod & Jaccard’s. 
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A PROPOSAL OF THE FUTURE, 


Francesca, 


She thrust her hands deep down into her 
side pockets, drew herself up to her full 
height, and with blanched face, whose lips 
were tightly compressed, gazed down at the 
fair young man. He was drawn closely up 
into one corner of the sofa, and his down- 
cast eyes and twitching lips and his color 
that came and went showed that he knew 
well of what she was about to speak. 

She broke the silence; she hardly knew 
her own voice, so strained was it with emo- 
tion. “I am here for my answer,” she said. 

The young man shivered and twisted his 
mustache with his fair white hands, but said 
nothing. 

“My answer—yes or no?” insisted the pale 
young woman, hoarsely. 

He covered his face with his hands, 
must be—no,” he whispered. 

“My God!” Her hands_ involuntarily 
clenched, and she startled backward. Then 
she steadied herself and asked, “You say 
this because you do not love me or because 
—I am poor?” 

But again he would give her no reply. 


“Tt 
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MR. WM. WALSH, founder of the 
Merrick, Walsh & Phelps Jewelry Co., ana 


} 
MR. CHAS. A. WAUGH, thirty years with the 1) 


E. Jaccard Jewelry Co., 
desire to announce that they will hereafter be with the ) 


J. Bolland Jewelry Co. 


Mr. WAUGH will personally superintend a thoroughly equipped 


STATIONERY DEPARTMENT, M 


and is now ready to execute the finest work in Wedding Invitations, Calling Cards 


Mr. Geo. A. Abel, who for the past ten years has been in a like capacity with the 


Merrick, Walsh & Phelps Jewelry Co. 


J. Bolland Jewelry Co., 


Locust and Seventh Streets, 


and choice Society Stationery. 
Our Clock Repair Department is now under the efficient management of 


= 


Mercantile Cub Bldg. 
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Summer Furniture 


recurring year brings out new styles of summer 


Every 


furniture, suggesting coolness, inviting repose and making the 


hot months comfortable. 


furniture, as it is equally adapted to the city house, country villa, 
and cabin in the woods, or wherever the summer days are spent. 


Our display of summer furniture and furnishings is the mos 


complete ever shown. 





“Speak!” she commanded, fiercely. “You 
do not love me, I see, but that would not 
influence your answer. It is becauseI am 
poor that you gave me this ‘no’? Is it not so? 
Tell me thetruth! I can see into your very 
heart.” 

Compelled by the mastery of her stronger 
will he nodded his head. 

“Ah, ha! I knew as much!” she laughed, 
but there was mirth neither in her voice nor 
in her face. “Know, then, false John Smith, 
that I am rich—I am rich, rich, rich! Do you 
hear? I have been playing the part of the 
penniless woman with you because I wanted 
to be loved for myself! Glad, glad am I that 
I so did, else you would have married me for 
my money, and I would have been bound to 
a heartless man! Know you that I could buy 
your mother a hundred times over, could lose 


” 


all that I paid and still be a rich woman! 


As she spoke the young man dropped bis 
hands, his face paled to match the expanse 
of shirt bosom beneath it, and he started 
forward. “Have I made a mistake?” he 
said to himself, then cried aloud, “Oh 
Amaranda! I have just found my heart! I 
love you! Do not leave me! Do not frown 
upon me thus!” 

But she coldly pushed away his out- 
stretched hands. “Too late, John Smith; I 
know you now!” she cried out, both agony 
and scorn in her voice. “I have seen other 
young women, poor young women, follow 
upon you devotedly, and I have seen each go 


Every one is interested in summer 


* 
ee 
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away in dejection! I thought you sent them 
because you did notlovethem! I now know 
it was because they were poor! False one, 
I should brand upon that white brow your 
real character as a warning to all of my 
kind! But no,I shall not! And yet be- 
cause I do not, other women will see that 
you are fair and will lay their hearts at your 
feet only to find that they are cold!” 

She moved backward, breathing tumultu 
ously and giving no notice to the young man 
writhing on his knees. “Oh, Amaranda, dv 
not speak like this! Do not leave me!” he 
besought, but she did not hear his words. 

When she reached the window she low 
ered her eyes to the abject form of the 
young man that she had loved, and, strong 
woman as she was, she almost sobbed. “Oh, 
my God!” she cried, “and this is the end? 

She covered her eyes with one hand and 
staggered as if about to fall, but in an in 
stant her magnificent courage and indom 
itable will reasserted themselves and she re 
covered. Then, without looking again, sh: 
stepped resolutely through the open window 
into her waiting aerocycle and sailed awa) 
into empyrean sadness.— Woman's Home Co) 
panion. 
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Kayserzinn just received, in great variety 
both useful and ornamental. 
our north window. 
Mercantile 
Seventh. 


See display in 
J. Bolland Jewelry Co., 


Club Building, Locust anc 
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nod & Jaccard’s, Broadway and Locust. 


Augustus Pullis is again at her home in 
\\ ninster place. 
ind Mrs Ezra Linley will soon go Kast 


ience to Europe. 
and Mrs. John O’Fallon are 
cottage in Canada. 
ve and Mrs. Warwick Hough have gone to 
r. dia for the summer, 
\ Clara Tracy left a short time ago for her 
try place in Coburg, Canada, 
and Mrs. C. IL. Swarts, of 58658 Cates 
«, have gone to Cedar Lake, Mich. 
and Mrs. Charles H. Block and their baby 
| re visiting the fashionable Michigan resorts. 
| \ivs. Will Houser with her children left on 
Wednesday last for her Grand Haven cottage. 
‘iis. William H. Thomson and family have 
to their cottage at Arcadia for the summer. 
Mis. Maria I. Johnson, and her daughter, Mrs, 
», have returned to 3142 Locust street. 


! Wade 
\Irs. Neil McMullan, of Cabanne avenue. is 
entertaining Miss Lucy Schillinger, of Dallas, 
I 
kx 
ner 


settled in 


. Leslie Kretchmar has gone to the Buffalo 
vosition, and thence will go to Canada for the 


‘Ir. John D. Filley, accompanied by his 


daughter, sailed last week for Kngland, to visit 


relatives. 
Miss Nina Connell of St. Joseph, Mo., is visit- 
ing Mrs. Bruckman., of 4440 Lindell 
boulevard, 
Mrs. George J. Tansey, 


Ernest G. 


of Newstead avenue, 


is visiting at French Lick Springs, Ind., with 
some friends. 
Mr. and Mrs. George Warren Brown will 


leave the early part of July for their cottage at 
Wequetonsing. 

Mrs. James Barker, of Clemens avenue, leaves 
this week for Denver, Colo, Later on she will 
vo to Nantucket, 

Mr. and Mrs. James Scullin and family will 
leave soon for Pottsdam, N. Y., to pass the sum- 
mer with relatives, 

Dr.and Mrs. Scott Parsons, Mrs. H. K. Par- 
ons and Mrs. C, F. Gill left Wednesday evening 
for Asbury Park, N. J. 

Mrs. George Castleman and 
Postelwait, have closed their Lindell boulevard 
home, and gone to Rye Beach, Mass. 

Mr. and Mrs. Douglas W. Robert have given 
up their residence at 4620 Westminlster place 
ind are located at 5015 West Morgan street. 

Mr. Robert Brookings is entertaining a house 
party at his place, Kennett Castle, on the river. 
rhe guests include, Mr. and Mrs, Mahlon Wal- 


Miss Margot 


lace 

Miss Annie Kerr, of Chicago, IIL, is visiting 
friends in St. Louis fora few days, having come 
on to attend the Lingle-Souther wedding on 
luesday. 

Mrs. Thomas Q. Dix, of Cleveland, Ohio, with 
her two children, is visiting her parents, Judge 
and Mrs. Chester H. Krum, of 5551 Chamberlain 
avenue, 

Mrs. Adelaide Barnett sailed June 29th for 
Europe. With a party of friends she will make 
. tour of the far north, visiting North Cape 
uid Russia, 

‘iiss Mamie ‘Teasdale and Miss Daisy Med- 

willleave July 4th for New York, whence 
they will sail with a party of friends for Kurope 
u July 8th, 

Miss Jessie Moore, of Vandeventer place, is 
with a party of friends at West Point, and will 

iter join her mother for a trip to the mountains 

Virginia, 

Mrs. Sarah B, Tower, 

e, Miss Marguerite Tower, 
iting the Buffalo Exposition, 
rope July 3rd, 

Mr. and Mrs. D. M. 

\lage at Wequetousing. 

ldren wentup a fortnight ago. 
ied them last Sunday. 

liss Mabel Krum is visiting her sister, Mrs, 

\l. Haskelat Narragansett Pier. Later she 

\l go to Washington, D. C., to visit some time 

me with Capt. and Mrs, Chester Harding. 

Mr. aud Mrs. Vital Garesche left on Monday 
vening for Chicago, where they will spend a 

rtnight or three weeks with Mr. aud Mrs. 
incent de Messemy and then go on to Lake 
eneva, Wis., for some time. 

Che marriage of Miss Koff, daughter of Mr, 

il Mrs. Will Koff, of Delmar boulevard, and 
lt. Will Lawton, of Kirkwood, took place Tues- 

iy evening at St. Mark’s Episcopal church. The 
sister, Miss Maude 


accompanied by her 
whv have been 
sailei for 


Houser are settled in their 
Mrs. Houser and the 
Mr. Houser 


ride was attended by her 
.off, as maid of honor, and Misses Mary Good, 
Meta Knight and Fanny Lawton as bridesmaids. 
‘ir, La Salle ‘Tracy officiated as Mr, Lawton’s 


best man, and Messrs. Charles Lawton, Sam 
Anderson and Mark Anderson served as groomis- 
men, There was no reception. The newly 
wedded pair wlll live at Topeka, Kansas. ; 

The wedding of Miss Elizabeth Semple and 
Mr. Edwin Euston was solemnized at 9 o’clock, 
at the home of the parents of the bride elect, Mr. 
and Mrs. H. M. Semple, on West Pine boulevard, 
Tuesday evening. The bride was attended by 
Misses Mary Euston and Katharine Semple as 


bridesmaids. After the ceremony the bride and 
groom left fora bridal tour, They will live in 
Chicago. 


Tuesday evening occurred the wedding of 
Miss Clara Swift Souther and Rev. Dr. Thomas 
Lingle, of Richmond, Va., at the Second Presby- 
terian church, Rev. Dr. S$. J. Nicolls, the pastor, 
officiating. The bride entered on the arm of her 
father, Mr. K. C. Souther, who gave her away. 
She was attended by Miss Sarah Souther, her 
sister, as maid of hon >r, and Miss Stella Souther 
and Miss Edith Weyer as bridesmaids. Mr. 
McDowell was best man, Rev. Dr. Reavis, of 
Louisville, who was to have served, being 
unable to do so on account of illness among the 
members of his congregation. The groomsmen 
were Mr. William Ludwig, of St. Louis, and Dr. 
Smith Stuart, of Little Rock, Ark. The bride 
was gowned in a toilette of soft, fine, white silk, 
made with a long train and trimmed with plisses 
of chiffon and lace. The bodice was low and 
sleeveless, and filled in with a yoke and sleeves 
of lace, the former outlined with ruchings of the 
chiffon. The maid of honor wore white or- 
gandie, made with a low bodice and demi- 
sleeves, and trimmed with lace. The two 
bridesmaids were girlishly dressed in white 
Persian mull, made with a great deal of fine 
needlework and trimmed with lace. The 
bodices were low, with demi sleeves. After the 
ceremony, an al fresco reception was held on the 
lawn about the home of the bride’s parents, Mr. 
and Mrs, Kustus Souther, of 4048 Westminster 
place, for intimate friends and relatives. After 
a brief bridal tour the bride and groom will go 
to Brazil, where the groom has accepted the 
chair of philosophy in Mackeuzie college, at Sao 
Paulo, They will sail from New York, July 15, 

se SF 

Judge Jenks, of the New York Supreme 
Court, told the New York law school the 
other day that “the man with the furrows on 
his brow wins against the man with the 
creases in his trousers every time.” The 
Judge is right, but if one would have proper 
standing at the bar, or elsewhere, he must 
stand in Swope’s shoes, the best there are in 
fit, finish, durability. They are shoes worth 
every cent asked for them. They are not 
cheap, but good. Swope’s shoes are for all 

feet, and all feet are for Swope’s shoes, 
they’re so easy. Swope’s is at 31l North 
Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 
ee 

A Paris medical man, practicing as a 
specialist in mental diseases, was consulted 
by a man of very distinguished appearance 
and giving a very aristocratic name, who 
said: “Doctor, I have come to ask you to cure 
my daughter of a terrible affliction. She is a 
kleptomaniac and because of this we are 
heart-broken. I have brought her with me, 
and she is here in the next room.” The girl 
was then shown in, and the medical man 
commenced treatment by means of sugges- 
tion which required several attendances. From 
the first, under the influence of her hysterical 
mania, she every time carried.away from the 
practitioner’s consulting-room some small ob- 
ject, which the father sent back next morn- 
ing. The medical man ordered his servants 
not to pay attention to these eccentricities of 
the patient, who, it was thought, would soon 
be cured, but one day she carried off a jewel- 
box of great value, taken from an adjoining 
room into which she had been shown. The 
owner was not anxious at first but the miss- 
ing article was not returned the next day, 
as the others had been, and the girl never 
came back. At last he sent to the address 
given by the aristocratic personage, and then 
found that the address was false, and that he 
had been victimized by two rogues of ex- 
ceptional craftiness. 
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MR. H. H. MERRICK, 


Messrs. 
E. C. EISEMAN, 
P. T. WHELAN, 


SttPttT3s 


Diamonds, 
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Merrick, Walsh and Phelps Jewelry Co. 
AND 


W. L. SHUMAKER, 


formerly With the E. Jaccard Fewelry Co. 
and Merrick, Walsh & Phelps Jewelry Co. 


desire to announce that they are now with the 
MERMOD & JACCARD JEWELRY CO. 


where they will be pleased to see their friends and all interested in fine 
Watches, Silverwares, Art 


Wedding Invitations, Calling Cards, etc. 


Mermod & Jaccard **¢¢"*" 
on BROADWAY, ©. Locust st. 
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President of the 


C. S. AEHLE, 
C. P. HUTCHINSON and 


Wares, Fashionable Stationery, 
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WOMAN AND HER BILLS. 


“It is almost beyond belief how slow 
women are to pay their bills,” says Edward 
Bok in the Ladies Home Journal, and he adds: 
“One must inquire into the matter to realize 
its startling truth. For example, I know a 
dressmaker who recently sent out bills to her 
customers aggregating $620. For twenty-one 
days not a penny came to her. Onthe twenty- 
second a check for $13.50 came to her from 
her poorest customer. She waited thirty-five 
days for the next $40 to come. At the end of 
three months she received $208. Then she 
sent out carefully worded and respectful 
‘duns.’ In answer, she received $54 and two 
indignant letters. When six months had 
passed she had received just $360, a trifle 
more than one-half of the amounts due her, 
and she had lost two customers because, after 
waiting from three to five months for her 
money, she had courteously asked for it, She 
had to close up her business, and became a 
nervous wreck. A woman who keeps a 
‘fashionable’ millinery shop in Boston mailed, 
on July Ist of last year, bills aggregating 
$2,100.On December Ist, or five months after, 
she had received $1,042, or a little less than 
one-half of the amount of her bills. Another 
woman in the same town sent out $1,600 
worth of bills on October Ist last; on March 
lst, or five months after, she had received 
$420, about one-fourth of her bills. Not so 
very long ago a woman threw herself before 
a New York elevated train, and was instantly 
killed. Her sister testified afterward that she 
was a ‘fashionable’ dressmaker, and had over 
$15,000 worth of outstanding accounts which 
she could not collect. The people from whom 
she bought her goods were persistently asking 
for their money, but she could not pay be- 
cause her customers did not pay her for her 
work. It so preyed upon her mind that, after 
weeks of sleepless nights, she determined to 
kill herself. And she did ” 

Mr. Bok is not prepared to say whether 
this is the fault of the women or their hus- 
bands, but allows his readers to draw their 
own conclusion from the following example, 
which he says will demonstrate the man’s 
side of this question. “There is a man in 
an Eastern city who does a large business 
in babies’ dresses and clothing for very 
young children. He makes and sells noth- 
ing else. His trade is almost entirely with 





women. Upto within three years ago he 
would send out to his customers bills 
amounting to as much as $10,000. In six 
months’ time he would receive less than 
$3,000 in return. Yet his customers all 
‘stood well’ and were considered women of 
easy means. Then he deliberately changed 
his method of rendering bills. He went 
over his books and found that he had some 
$12,000 worth of unpaid accounts. He 
made out the bills, and addressed them to 
the husbands or fathers of his customers, 
directing the bills to their offices. Within 
sixty days he had received $9,600 in checks. 
His invariable rule now is to send all his 
bills to the husbands, fathers, or the male 
members of his customers’ families. When 


no male member exists he insists upon a 
cash transaction. The result is that while 
formerly he had sixty two per cent of un- 
paid bills on his books, he now has less than 
eighteen per cent.” 

se 


Society stationery, Mermod & Jaccard’s. 





After the theater, before the matinee 
or when down town shopping, the 


Ladies’ Restaurant 
or tae St. Nicholas Hotel 


has been found to commend itself to 
ladies for the quiet elegance of its 
appointments, its superior cuisine 
and service and refined patronage. 








Is fashionable. Nothing nicer 
than a soft brown complexion; 
freckles though, are,bad, and a 
rough skin is worse. A little 
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4 the color, i 


Possoni’ s Brunette > 


Get the’ 
only 
GENUINE. 








THE COMPTON SCHOOL 


Physiological Tesloing of Children 
ot Retarded Mentality, 


ST. LOUIS, MO 
Will | Wednesday, September, 4th, 1901. 
For particulars, address, 
MISS FANNY A. COMPTON, 
4562 Scott Avenue, St. Louis. 
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Clothing Department 
MILLS & AVERILL, 


, 1 Dp; 
Broadway anda F ine. 


Summer 
Clothes 
for Men. 


If you’d been thinking for the 
last two weeks of getting a Sum- 
mer Suit and you met a_ half 
dozen friends who handed you out 
the customary salutation, “Hello, 
old man, is it hot enough for 
you?” 

Wouldn’t it melt you? 

Better get into one of our cool 
summery striped tropical flannel 


coat and trousers 


$10.00 


Mills & Averill, 


BROADWAY AND PINE. 


suits 





THE MIRROR SHORT STORY. 


THE PHOTOGRAPH. 

The man of the world wore his usual 
mask, smooth and handsome, but the in- 
tuitive glance of innocence sometimes sees 
deeper than the eyes of old experience. 

This girl of the great gray eyes had been 
none too carefully brought up, but she had 
an instinctive preferment for virtue and 
propriety, which instinct now unerringly 
warned her not to accept admiration, neatly 
expressed compliments and, at times, the 
most ardent love-making from a, though 
handsome and well preserved, man old 
enough to be her father—a man, moreover, 
who had years previous vowed before 
heaven and a largeand fashionable audience 
to confine his attentions to one woman. This 
woman was still living and under the same 
roof. 

The girl felt the shocking indelicacy of it 
all; her unsophisticatedness prevented her 
understanding the shocking immorality 
of it. Her willingness to listen and her 
failure to respond puzzled the man, so he 
searched the still, gray eyes for the answer 
when she deigned to turn them on him. 

They two were usually alone in the draw- 
ing-room for a short time before dinner each 
evening. On one of these occasions he drew 
from his pocket a beautifully chased silver 
note case, and removing the engraved busi- 
ness card from the inside of the cover 
showed a miniature frame, the presence of 
which could never be suspected when the 
card was in its place. 

“I think you promised me something to go 


FAUST & SONS. 
Oyster and Restaurant Co. 
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in this frame when [the case should be fin- 
ished—the photo with the cunning little cos- 
tume.” 

“I have always told you that you are a 
bold and original thinker,” she replied with 
a smile. 

“Then it’s settled I’m to have it,” he said 
in a tone playfully decisive. 

The next day she missed it from a basket 
ot photographs in her room, and that same 
evening he showed it to her in the note case, 
together with a scrap of scarlet ribbon that 
he had snipped from a bow that she had 
worn at her throat. 

“You had no right to take it. Give it 
back to me _ instantly,” said she, indig- 
nantly, and put out her hand to take it. 

“No. Youhave told me that women like 
highhandedness in men,” he answered,as he 
held her hand away with one of his, while 
with the other he held the little jeweled 
frame close to her eyes asking her to ad- 
mire it. 

“But you robbed me of the pieasure of 
giving it to you,” coaxingly. 

“A pleasure your self-sacrificing nature 
would surely prompt you to deny yourself if 
you had it returned to you.” 

“Anyhow, have it I must. If you do not 
give it to me I shall go away,” defiantly. 

“Where?” 

“Anywhere, and earn my own living.” 

“How?” 

“I’ve written a story, and—and—I can 
scrub floors.” 

“One story will not keep the pot boiling for 
long, and as for the other line of work, I 
think your qualifications are meagre as com- 
pared to those of some others who are already 
established in the business.” 

“But if my story is accepted I shall enlarge 
my plant and continue to distil wit, wisdom 
and common sense for the edification of a 
discerning and appreciative public instead of 
allowing my flashes of brillancy to waste on 
the desert air, or, to be more literal, on the 
dull ear.” 

“Thanks, for the dull ear,” murmured the 
man of the world, “when do you go?” 

“Atonce, if you do not give me that picture. 
I give you the choice of having a rather im- 
modest photograph to wear in your left vest 
pocket or the society of my own engaging 
self,” said the girl smiling up at him from 
the divan where she sat with her hands 
locked round her knees. 

“That being the condition, of course I yield 
the photograph,” said he, smiling down at 
her from his stately six feet two. 

He handed her the picture, but, with his 
usual quiet persistence, made a point of seeing 
to it that it should find its way back to the 
resting place he had so carefully prepared 
for it. 

“For how long does your engaging self 
promise to keep my bliss intact?” said he seat- 
ing himself beside her. 

“I make no definite promise, but certainly 
until such time as I can establish myself in 
literary work, or some other congenial and 
lucrative calling,” and she looked as dignified 
and earnest as the deep dimples in her 
cheeks and the little stray curls about her 
face would let her. 

“Scrubbing,” with the smile usually de- 
scribed as supercilious. 

“Certainly, but until thattime my material 
existence depends on my salary here.” 

“Then we are to have you with us until 
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SILVER, CUT GLASS, 


KAYSER ZINN WARE. 
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Fame knocks at your door and Pegasus flies 
away with you?” 

“You are to have me with you until I can 
support myself in some other way, unless 
my self-respect urges me to flee from your 
wicked blandishment,” said the. girl in a 
tone meant to be severe, but the dimples 
and the tender rings of hair spoiled the 
effect—the effect of severity at least. 

She had, by accident or design, seated 
herself just where a sunbeam would fall 
across the shining head, and the eyes, when 
not solemnly searching his, were laughing 
at him. He had held himself in check dur- 
ing many months of her tantalizing presence. 


Now, as no interruption came from other 
sources, perhaps it was well for the girl that 
she rose and left the room at that moment. 

After this the man was more chary of his 
blandishments, but continued to quote Swin- 
burne into the girl’s ear when he could get 
near enough tothe ear, and daily placed a 
bunch of lilies of the valley or of violets on 
her dressing table, or if he found her door 
locked left them on the handle of the door, 
determined that she should have always 
near her some reminder of himself and h 
real or feigned devotion. 

One night on coming from the theate: 
where they had been accompanied by two 





Delmar Garden. 
PLACES. 


Fulton Market, 412-414-416 Elm Street. 


Wholesale Department, 414-416 Elm Street. 


VIZ: 


Restaurant and Cafe, Broadway and Elm Street 


Exposition Cafe, Exposition Building. 
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che older children, they found the man’s 
“ik who had feigned indisposition and re- 
mained at home, waiting up for them. At 
sight of the woman’s face the girl’s eyes 
dilated and her lips tightened. The man’s 
usually pale face went a little whiter. The 
woman spoke not a word to either of them, 
but when she had bade her children good 
night and they had left the room she turned 
tothe man and said: “Felix, let me see 
that note-case, please.” 

The man knew at best that he was in for 
a bad half-hour, but he calmly drew the case 
from his pocket, saying: 

“Why, I showed it to you once, dear.” 

“I know you showed it to me, but I wish 
to look at it again.” 

He half hesitated, but thought better of it 
and handed her the note-case. The woman 
took it and began deliberately to remove the 
card covering the picture. The man never 
winced, and the girl, without speaking, left 
them alone. She went straight to her room 
and locked herself in. A deadly cold fear 
possessed her. She had seen her past few 
months’ experiments in a new light, from a 
new point of view. 

She had no time in which to analyze her 
own feelings, for a scream ran through the 
house, and, flinging*open her door,she rushed 
to the room where she had left the man and 
his wife. The woman lay white and bleed- 
ing on the floor, while the man,bending over 
her, called her wildly by name in a husky 
whisper. As she gazed at the ghastly tableau 
it lashed on her instantly that the woman 
had found what she sought, and imagining 


far more than the truth, had ended her own 


fe, and it meant scandal and disgrace for 
the innocent as well as the guilty. 

She would willingly have given her own 
fe at that moment to undoit all. Then 
ommon sense and courage began to assert 
hemselves. She knelt beside the woman 

d examined her pulse. She found the 
wound to be only a scratch on the left arm 
ind a long jight cut across the left side. She 
/bserved the matter of fact weapon—a well- 
sharpened carving-knife—laying near on the 
loor. 

The reaction of her fear for the worst 
She rallied her 
trength for the work she saw before her. 
»he had learned something of blood and 
andages trom her father, who had been a 
urgeon. 

Knowing that the servants were out of the 


slept soundly, she coolly set to work to keep 
the knowledge of this affair strictly within 
the keeping of three people, and she suc- 
ceeded. The man also worked with set face 
and firm determination. The wound was 
dressed, restoratives applied, the woman re- 
moved to her bed and every trace of the 
almost tragedy removed from the floor and 
furniture. 

The girl designed to install herself as 
nurse and try to expiate in part her fault by 
devoted attention, but when one woman sees 
another faint at sight of her she naturally 
suspects that her presence may not be agree- 
able, and that was exactly what happened 
when she appeared at the woman’s bedside 
next morning after two hours’ sleep snatched 
at dawn. So the man himself took charge 
of the sick room, in afew days reporting 
his patient almost recovered. 

A little later he saw a huge trunk brought 
up from the basement and taken to the girl’s 
room. He knew what it meant. As soon 
as the porter was out of sight of the door he 
stepped inside and turned the key in the 
lock. The girl turned away her head and 
stretched out her hands, palms outward. 
The gesture of repulsion did not repulse him. 
He seated himself, and asked, merely, 
“Where?” 

The girl did not answer him. 
repeated, “Where?” 

“Anywhere away from bare ant you.” 

“I will know where you go.’ 

“You shall not.” 

“I have the key of your room in my 
pocket, your windows are thirty feet from 
the ground, servants can be bribed, the only 
other adult person in the house is your 
said he, with his back against the 


Then he 


enemy,” 
door. 

The girl came nearer to seeing beneath 
the mask than ever before. 

“You do not frighten me, sir. Maidens 
are not made prisoners in moated towers 
nowadays,” she said with a lightness of man- 
ner she was far from feeling. 

“I hold your reputationin my hand. Your 
photograph in such a costume as this in the 
possession of a man is enough—well, it 
is enough.” 

He took the silver note-case from his 
pocket and removed the card covering the 
miniature frame. The frame was empty! 

With his white, delicate hands he crushed 
the silver case to a shapeless mass, flung it 
onthe floor and left the room.—WMay Leslie, 
in San Francisco Town Talk. 


COLORADO. 





There is no region in America richer in 
mineral springs than Colorado, while 
throughout the State there are pleasure re- 
sorts and splendid places of attraction of 
various kinds in great numbers. What with 
its beautiful cities on the plains, its gorgeous 
mountain peaks and lovely valleys, its awful 
canons and their rushing torrents, its forests 
and streams, its broad green parks and 
charming crystal lakes amid the mountains 
—what more could nature provide or man 
desire for his welfare or his delights? Not 
only the health-giving mineral and thermal 
springs which gush spontaneously from the 
mountain side invite the invalid and the 
weary; but in all the rest of these charms of 
nature is found a panacea for the ills and 
cares of body and mind diseased. 

The Rocky Mountain region offers de- 
lightful summer resorts and all-the-year 
residences that compare with the most 
famous places of attraction in the world. 
Not only the invalid, but the tourist from all 
parts of the world, comes to Colorado for 
recuperation and rest. 


UTAH. 


On the shores of the Great Salt Lake— 
and for fifty or more miles therefrom in 
every direction—is the climate of climates 
found. Within that region altitude is pres- 
ent and the air of the ocean belongs to the 
fortunate dweller, for the breezes born in 
the pure atmosphere of the encircling peaks 
are salted by the sea, as they are wafted 
across the 2,500 square miles of its surface. 

The first white man to set foot on Utah 
soil, Father Silvestre Veles de Escalante, 
who reached the Great Salt Lake on the 
23rd day of September, 1776, wrote in his 
diary: “Here theclimate isso delicious, 
the air so balmy, that it is a pleasure to 
breathe by day and by night.” 

Costumed in the gray of her monntain 
sides, and the green and gold of her fertile 
valleys, her head crowned with the white of 
the never-melting snows, and glorified with 
tints from the palette of the sun; her bosom 
decked with the beautiful jewel, her mys- 
terious and salty sea; with her rivers wind- 
ing like ribbons o f silver about her showy 
form, and her lakes and springs sparkling 
amid the undulations of her wondrous at- 
tire—Utah is an attraction in herself. 

The Union Pacific R. R. will make very 
low round trip rates, during the summer to 
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all Western points. For further informa- 
tion address, J. H. Lothrop, General 
Agent, 903 Olive street, St. Louis, Mo. iW 
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NEW BOOKS. 


Voltaire’s works, of which we have hither- 
to had but fragmentary snatches, are to be 
published in English by E. R. Du Mont, of 
Chicago, 42 volumes completing the edition. 
Voltaire’s herculean labors in _ historical, 
philosophical, poetical, dramatic and even 
humanitarian fields, rank as the strongest, 
sanest, most brilliant, most versatile writings 
produced in the wonderfully productive 
eighteenth centnry. All of his writings are 
philosophical, even his romances, while his 
histories are as readable as his best novels, 
giving an insight into motives and move- 
ments which render the comprehension of 
more simple and enhances the 
Against injustice, 


the plot 
enjoyment of the play. 
prejudice, depotism, oppression and all social 
iniquities he waged a mighty war, and the 
only weapon used was his pen of a most 
multifarious potency. He was, probably, the 
greatest wit who ever lived and, as a satirist, 
to say that his biting satire did as much al- 

thé atrocities exposed to bring 
the French’ revolution, is to 
say but the truth. One need not read 
very farinto his voluminous works to be 
convinced that there was scarcely a single 
successful reform movement, among the 
many to the credit of the nineteenth century, 
which was not either pioneered or originated 
or suggested by this incomparable man of 
genius. This new English edition, which 
Mr. Du Mont announces is carefully trans- 
lated, conserving the sparkle of Voltaire’s 
idiomatic French as faithfully as so difficult 
an undertaking will permit.. It is also ex- 
quisitely illustrated, each volume, in addi- 
tion to the illustrations pertaining to the text, 
containing a steel frontispiece by world- 
famed masters. Furthermore, and this is 
very important, there will be no Bowdleriz- 
ing of the work. What Voltaire wrote will 
be printed. There will be no expurgations. 
This means that the works will show the 
man “warts and all.” It means that for the 
first time the English-speaking world will 
have a full, clear view of the man who, 
though not lacking in elements that made 
him sometimes contemptible, was far and 
away the greatest intellectual character that 
the eighteenth century produced. 


we 

Mr. Sydney H. Preston has certainly 
given a most amusing story, or rather series 
of stories, to the public, in his late book, 
“The Abandoned Farmer.” Henry Carton, 
just at a time when his hopes of ever living 
in a farm house are, at the lowest ebb, sud- 
denly obtains a more lucrative position on 
the Observer, which makes possible the 
realization of his dreams. Possessed of a 
keen wit and ready pen, Mr. Carton succeeds 
in shifting from musical and dramatic critic 
to satirical adviser in the agricultural de- 
partment with easy grace. These, and a few 
minor details being chronicled, the author 
proceeds to tell of the many trials, tribula- 
tions and pleasures experienced by “city 
folks” ona farm. The errors poor Henry 
makes, the queer curtain-lectures received 
in humility of spirit from his wife, and the 
way in which she invariably “winds him up” 
in an argument, are told with a masterful 
drollery, rising at times to the scope of comi- 
calities of farce. The home-coming of a pair 
of featherless chickens that had played havoc 
with the cornin a neighboring field, the 
retaliating vengeance of the servant for this 
cruelty to the fowls, by dressing one of the 


most as 
about 


offender’s pigs in a most ridiculously 
yrotesque style, rendering it impossible to 
distinguish whether it was a bird of the air 


or beast of the field, —these and other laugh- 





ably conceived incidents are depicted with 
such vividness that it must be a very self- 
contained person who can suppress a ten- 
dency fairly to shriek with laughter. The 
book is packed with smiles and is fairly 
bubbling over with vivacity. Mr. Preston 
possesses both wit and humor, and he knows 
how to use them to the best advantage. The 
book is decidedly pleasing and just the thing 
for an idle summer day’s reading. (Charles 
Scritner’s Sons, publishers. Price $1 25.) 
a 

“By-Ways of War: the Story of the 
Filibusters,” by James Jeffrey Roche, re- 
counting the history, principally, of Nicara- 
gua and islands adjacent thereto, is told in a 
masterly style. Davy Crockett is presented 
to us as something more than a semi-fabu- 
lous, chimerical hero of a hundred Western 
romances. Mr. Roche carries one along 
with him breathlessly in his depiction of the 
incidents and the heroes whose fate makes 
immortal the name of “The Alamo.” The 
story of Travis, Bowie, Fannin, Crockett 
and the others who brought Texas into the 
Union is told with a vigor and verve that 
perfectly captivate the reader’s interest. 
No story of the Alamo could be uninteresting, 
but Mr. Roche’s narrative is that of a 
trained literary man and one capable of a 
fine enthusiasm. Other filibustering expedi- 
tions in Mexico are graphically drawn, and 
illuminated by many stories and vital por- 
traitures of famous men, as of Aaron Burr, 
Pickett, Count Raousett-Boulbon. The 
chief interest, however, centers in William 
Walker, the daring, brave, audacious com- 
mander of the Nicaragua Filibusters. As 
Mr. Roche sees Walker that famous fighter 
was a sort of modern paladin, seeking adven- 
ture for adventure’s sake, actuated by no 
baser motive than the rapture of the fight. 
He was aman whom his followers loved to 
the last limit of devotion, and the picture 
Mr. Roche gives of the manner in 
which they took the final collapse of all 
their hopes is of a_ tugging pathos. 
Mr. Roche _ stoutly maintains, and 
advances convincing arguments in proof of 
his assertions, that the filibusters were much 
maligned, and far from being desperadoes 
and cruel, barborous cut-throats. They were 
brave, true, noble-hearted fellows, who 
fought and died as the noblest, bravest, most 
lauded of regulars. They are, as a rule, 
better than their “causes.” “By-Ways of 
War” is history in its most attractive guise. 
It is the real romance of the modern world. 
It has dash andthe charm of a singularly 
perspicuous style. But then, what else could 
one expect from the author of so many finely 
stirring poems as are to Mr. Roche’s credit 
in the contemporaneous anthologies. (Small, 
Maynard & Co., Boston, publishers. Price 
$1.50. ) 

ee 
LOW ROUND TRIP RATES TO 
WESTERN POINTS. 

During the summer months the Union 
Pacific R. R., will make very low round 
trip rates from Kansas City, St. Louis, 
Memphis, and other points to Colorado, 
Utah, California and the Pacific Northwest. 
For rates and other information address 
J. H. Lothrop, General Agent, St. Louis. 

ee 
AN OPINION ON SISTER’S PICTURES 





A certain young woman has a fondness for 


executing those works of art which consist in 
the representation of dead game birds hang- 
ing by their heels from a nail on a board, 
fish on a platter ready for the cook, and fruit 
grouped on a table around a wine glass. 
These gems she turned off at the rate of 
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Oxford—is the masterpiece 
of the shoemaker’s art—and without question the 
most elegant in shape—the most beautiful in appear- 
comfortable and best shoe ever 


All Sizes, 
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NEW, THIS SEASON’S MODELS 


Of Cameras and supplies is simply immense. 


There is nothing like a 
KODAK for a vacation trip. 
We are the headquarters for 
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used almost as many as Boston. 


Books in St. Louis just now are— 
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“What's the matter with St. Louis 2?” 
“Crisis” became immensely popular here the very week 
of publication, and of the 200,000 copies already issued, St. Louis has 


“The Crisis,” Churchill; “Tarry Thou Till I Come,” “The . 
Helmet of Navarre,” “The Puppet J —_— - 
Crown,” McGrath; “Jack Raymond,” 
Voynick ; “Sir Christopher,” Goodwin. 


Churchill’s 


99 ’ 
WE SELL THE “CRISIS,” and all the other new books a: 
prices always a trifle cheaper than elsewhere. The Best Selling ) 
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Broadway and Washington. }¢ 
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about four a year, and presented them to 
her friends for their dining-room walls. She 
had just completed a twin pair for a bride. 
One represented a mess of lobsters in a nest 
of salad; the other a basket of peaches, with 
down on them like plush. She was so 
pleased with both that she asked her young 
brother if he did not think they were just 
splendid. It was evident that the youthful 
critic liked one and not the other. After 
looking at them a minute or two he said: 





The Shakespeare Head Book 
Shop, 606 Carleton Building 
St. Louis. Old and rare books 
List No. J ready. Post free. 


“Sis, you’re a peach on lobsters, bu! 


you’re a lobster on peaches.” 
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VACATION PLAYGROUNDS. 





e vacation playground project, to which 
MIRROR called attention not long since, 
ared so well financially that the ladies 
ng the workin charge are more than 
pieased with the generous response to their 
appeal. The great need of the managing 
committee now is an outing for the children. 
They would like to be enabled to take the 
children to some country home for afew 
days and would be thankful if some public- 
spirited citizen or corporation would provide 
the place for the outing and the transporta- 
tion thereto. The playgrounds now main- 
tained by the managers are free to all chil- 
dien who may come to them or may be 
brought by parents wishing to keep their 
offspring off the streets. This work is 
probably the greatest philanthropic effort 
now being madein St. Louis, if we may 
judge by the probable results upon the men 
ind women of the future. The MIRROR 
commends the needs of the management to 
those persons of means who may be in- 
terested in such benevolent purposes and 
undertakings. . 
et Ut 
DELMAR RACING. 





[he Delmar Jockey Club race track 
opened last Monday with a large and fash- 
ionable attendance. The event was a social 
success of the first magnitude. The races 
were interesting performances and the con- 
duct of them in every detail was satisfactory 
to the attendance. The grand stand is a 
handsome and commodious structure. The 
betting ring is arranged to the convenience 
of everybody. The club house proper is an 
an institution designed to furnish every com- 
fort that those entitled to its privileges may 
fee! themselves in need of. Everything 
about the new track is up to date in every 
respect. The buildings display taste and 
the management is a continuous exposition 
of fine intelligence in catering to the public. 
The Delmar track is a success from the 
start and the success will grow. The only 
aim of the management is to put up a super- 
fine quality of racing. The racing will be 
run as racing, on its merits, both as a sport 
and a business. There will be no attempt 
to gloss over managerial inefficiency by 
managerial respectability of antecedents or 
tradition. The game is to be run on the 
square and up to the handle. The club is 
going to be just as high-class a club as any 
ever known, and racing in St. Louis is not 
going to lose either its sporting or social 
prestige. The management of racing in this 
city now is of a piece with the general “new 

t. Louis movement” and it only asks a 
chance to prove itself such before soliciting 

- praise of the public. The Delmar track 

oing in for justification by the quality of 

rt put up, and for nothing else. It looks 
' the profits only when it shall have shown 
elf deserving of them. That’s the spirit 
it wins and wins big. 
ze et 
READS LIKE A FAIRY TALE. 





Crossing the Rockies on a 43-foot grade, 

cht, easy curves, heavy 80-lb. steel rails, a 
perfectly ballasted road-bed, over gigantic 
«nbankments, through tunnel bored in solid 
ranite, stone and steel bridges, is now an 

complished fact. 

A fascinating panorama of marvelous 
engineering. 

To see this, be sure your ticket reads over 
he Union Pacific R. R. 

J. H. Lorurop, Gen’l. Ag’t, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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LIGHT. 

From the quickened womb of the primal gloom, 
The sun rolled black and bare. 

Till I wove him a vest for his Kthiop breast, 
Of the threads of my golden hair; 

And when the broad tent of the firmament 
Arose on its airy spars, 

I pencilled the hue of its matchless blue, 
And spangled it round with stars. 


I painted the flowers of the Eden bowers, 
And their leaves of living green, 

And mine were the dyes in the sinless eyes 
Of Eden’s virgin queen: 

And when the fiend’s art on the trustful heart 
Had fastened its mortal spell, 

In the silvery sphere of the first born tear 
‘Yo the trembling earth I fell. 


When the waves that burst o’er the world ac- 
curst, 

Their work of wrath had sped, 

And the Ark’s lone few, the tried and true, 
Came forth among the dead; 

With the wondrous gleams of my bridal beams 
I bade their terrors cease, 

As I wrote on the roll of the storm’s dark scroll, 
God's covenant of peace! 


like a pall at rest on a senseless breast, 
Night’s funeral shadow slept;— 

Where shepherd swains on the Bethlehem plains; 
‘Their lonely vigils kept, 

When I flashed on their sight the heralds bright 
Of Heaven’s redeeming plan, 

As they chanted the morn of a Saviour born— 
Joy, joy to the outcast man! 


Kqual favor I show to the lofty and low, 
On the just and unjust I descend; 
ky’en the blind, whose vain spheres roll in dark - 
ness and tears, 
Feel my smile, the blest smile of a friend. 
Nay, the flower of the was:e by my love is em- 
braced, 
As the rose in the garden of kings; 
At the chrysalis bier of the worm I appear, 
And lo! the gay butterfly wings. 


‘The desolate Morn, like a mourner forlorn, 
Conceals all the pride of her charms, 

Till I bid the bright hours chase the night from 

her bowers. 

And lead the young day to her arms; 

And when the gay Rover seeks Eve for his lover, 
And sinks to her balmy repose; 

I wrap their soft rest by the zephyr-fanned West 
In curtains of amber and rose, 


From my sentinel steep, by the night-brooded 
deep, 
I gaze with unslumbering eye, 
When the cynosure star of the mariner 
Is blotted from out of the sky; 
And guided by me through the merciless sea, 
‘Though sped by the hurricane’s wings, 
His compassless bark, lone, weltering, dark, 
‘To the haven-home safely he brings. 


I waken the flowers in their dew-spangled 
bowers, 
The birds in their chambers of green, 
And mountain and plain glow with beauty 
again, 
As they mask in my matinal sheen. 
O, if such the glad worth of my presence toearth, 
Though fitful and fleeting the while, 
What glories must rest on the home of the blest, 
Ever bright with the Deity’s smile. 
—William Pitt Palmer, 
ee 
Wedding stationery, correct form, best 
materials, finest workmanship, executed in 
their own shops on premises, under persona 
supervision. Mermod & Jaccard’s, Broadway 
corner Locust. 
et FF 
WORKMEN'S INSURANCE. 





The system of workmen’s insurance in 
Germany is a huge piece of state machinery. 
The magnitude of the system may be 
estimated by the fact that it pays out, in 
one way or another, about 1 million marks 
(14 million dollars) aday. The sick work- 
man has no longer to trouble himself as to 
how he shall obtain money to pay for 
medical treatment, and what will become of 
his family should he himself be rendered 
unfit for work. The workman whose earn- 
ing power is reduced by an accident con- 
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N Ow s the Time 
: to Change your underwear for something 


lighter and more comfortable. 


AERTEX 


Cellular Underwear, for Men 








is the kind you'll get if you’re in 
touch with the march of progress. 


The Ideal Summer Underwear. 


@ a 
Feet eee oo @ @ 4 ==eeeer rrr yy: 





FOR SALE BY Chaacat? 


SALVETER & STEWART 


2}7 AND 219 NORTH BROADWAY. 
707 OLIVE STREET. 


Act 
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THE WEST END HOTEL, 


Vandeventer Avenue and Belle Place, 
Absolutely Fire-Proof. .»* Strictly High Class. . Both Plans. 


Cool and Delightful in Summer. Roof Garden. 
FORSTER HOTEL COMPANY. DAVID LAUBER, Manager. 

















nected with his employment now obtains 
just compensation, and the aged poor have 
the satisfaction of knowing that although 
they can no longer work they can still, 
owing to the insurance system, contribute 
their share toward the expenses of the 
household, and are not obliged to depend on 
the earnings of their children or on ordinary 
public charity. The system of workmen’s 
insurance has been gradually built up within 
the last seventeen years, but it is admitted 
that improvements are required and gaps 
have still to be filled in. 
ee 
EVERY LADY 
SHOULD COMPETE 

FOR THIS PRIZE. 2B: 

“The “HENDERSON ROUTE?” is pub- . 
lishing a book of smart sayings of little 
children under the age of five years, and in 
order to get data for this publication they are 
offering two prizes. For the smartest saying 
a prize of ten dollars in gold will be given, 
and for the next smartest saying five dollars 
in gold. 

In order to receive recognition all sayings 
forwarded must be accompanied with the 
full name, address and age of the child. 

A competent committee will have the con- 
test in charge, and the winners will be 
promptly notified. 

All sending in sayings will receive a copy 
of the book, without cost, when published, 
which will be handsomely bound, and contain 
in addition to the interesting sayings of the 
wee tots, a select number of fine half-tone 


pictures of children. 

Address all letters to Mr. L. J. Irwin, 
General Passenger Agent, “Henderson 
Route,” Louisville Ky.” 

Fe 
Best Watches—Mermod & Jaccard’s. 


‘‘Shoot The Hat,” 


If you like, but down here on the 
firing line of fashion we are too busy 
making flank movements on spring 
suits to bother with things already out 
of battle. We are tailors—tailors 
with a plan of our own. We make 
clothes for others as we would like 
them made for ourselves. We be- 
lieve in the everlasting fitness of 
things—fitness of service and values 
and style, such as will bring you back 
to us again and again. Here are a 
few figures, noted for their veracity: 


The best $20.00 suits in the world; 
—$50.00 the most aristocratic kind; 
and good at prices between $30.00, 
$35.00, $40.00 and $45.00. 


MacCarthy-Evans Tailoring Co. 
820 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 
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“WUMPHREY CORNER.’’ 


“The 
Norfolk.” 


‘ 
It’s the new suit. 

; Just received a new lot, 

E Made of fine quality 

Sell for 

The Coat 


and Trousers. 


Blue Serge. 


$15 


What you MUST see 

Ts our new ‘‘home-spun.”’ 
Light in color, 

Light in Wweight— 

A perfect gem 

For summer wear. 


$ | ? The Coat 


and Trousers. 





Humphrey’s 
Broadway and Pine St., 
St. Louis. 
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Art Dealer 


and Framer, 


Removed to 


415N. BROADWAY 


Most Convenient Location 
( in town. 


sistas ll 


Deiemical Cleaning Works 


MILLS & AVERILL, 
Broadway and Pine. 


BELL MAIN 2197. KINLOCH B 517. 


Send a postal or telephone and we 
will call at your house for garments 
and return them to you promptly. 
Suits chemically cleaned and pressed, 
$2.00; trousers, 50c. Repairing and 
dyeing done at moderate charges. 


; Full Dress Suits to Rent for $2,50. 
lie: <a 


Mother: “No, Johnnie, you have had pie 
enough.” Johnnie: “Mother, it is impos- 
sible to have enough of your pie!” He got 
another piece. 


THE STOCK MARKET. 





Values in Wall street are now very sus- 
ceptible to every rumor, and manipulative 
influence is plainly visible in the spasmodic 
advances and declines, which, in the past 
week, did not exceed from 2 to 3 points, 
except in such exceedingly sensitive stocks 
as St. Paul, Union Pacific common, Amalga- 
mated Copper, Sugar and Manhattan. The 
medium-priced shares are maintaining their 
level very well, and are at this writing not 
more than 3 points below their recent top 
notches. Speculators are, apparently, more 
attracted by issues in the value of which 
there is still considerable room for improve- 
ment. This accounts for the late remarka- 
ble strength and gains in Nickel Plate, 
Iowa Central, Chicago Great Western, 
Erie, Reading, Des Moines & Ft. Dodge, 
Twin City and a few other stocks of this 
kind. Nickel Plate common touched 40 
this week, and will undoubtedly go still 
It is a good purchase on all set- 
some 


higher. 
backs, and more meritorious than 
shares which are selling at from 50 to 75. 
Nickel Plate second preferred is “tipped” 
for 100, and there are rumors that the first 
preferred, of which there is only $5,000,- 
000, will soon be retired. The total amount 
of second preferred, which is entitled to 
5 per cent. is only $12,000,000, while the 
common stock is $14,000,000. The funded 
debt of the company is very small, less than 
$20,000,000. The Vanderbilts are in full 
control of the property, through the New 
York Central and Lake Shore. 

The bear faction is laying considerable 
stress on the reports of serious damage to 
the corn crop in the West and Southwest. 
It cannot be doubted that this important 
staple has deteriorated considerably in the 
last two weeks, owing to the severe drought 
in a large part of Missouri, Kansas and 
Arkansas, but there is as yet no reason to 
expect a calamitous failure of the crop. 
The country is of good-sized proportions, as 
we all know, and a shortage in one section 
can easily be made up in another. Besides 
this, a lower condition will mean _ higher 
prices for the staple, and this will fully com- 
pensate for the deficit. However, crop 
reports will, for some time to come, be 
scanned very closely, and speculators cannot 
afford to treat them as quantite negligeable, 
notwithstanding the fact that we are now 
harvesting a bumper wheat crop. Corn 
news will be of special interest to specula- 


- tors in Atchison, Missouri Pacific, Rock 


Island, Cotton Belt, St. Louis & San Fran- 
cisco and Union Pacific. No mention is 
made of Burlington, because that property 
is now controlled by the Great Northern- 
Northern Pacific, and there is no more 
speculation in the stock. 

Some significance is to be attached to the 
bank failures reported in the last few days. 
About ten days ago, we read of the suspen- 
sion of the Pynchon National Bank, of 
Springfield, Mass.; then came the announce- 
ment of the Seventh National Bank, of New 
York, collapse, and early this week, the City 
National Bank, of Buffalo, closed its doors. 
All these failures, according to current re- 
ports, may be ascribed to injudicious loans 
and imprudence on the part of directors. 
While there is a disposition to belittle these 
signs of the times, conservative people are 
agreed that great caution is necessary, in 
view of the fact that prices of securities as 
well as many commodities are very high, 
compared with what they were three years 
ago, and the suspicion is justified that 
some bad financiering will be brought to 
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WHITAKER & COMPANY, 


(Successors to Whitaker & Hodgman) 


Bond and Stock Brokers. 


Monthly Circular, Quoting Local Securities, Mailed on 
Application. 





300 NORTH FOURTH ST., 


ST. LOUIS. 





G. H. WALKER & CO,, 


310 N. Fourth St., New Stock Exchange Building. 


BONDS, STOCKS, GRAIN, COTTON. 


Members—New York Stock Exchange, 
St. Louis Stock Exchange, 
Chicago Board of Trade. 


DEALERS IN 


Direct 
Private 
Wires. 


High Grade Investment Securities. 





JOHN F. BAUER. 


BAUER 


ESTABLISHED 1888. 


A. H. BAUER, 


BROS., 


STOCK AND BOND BROKERS, 


No. 312 N. Fourth Street, stock Exchange Bldg. 
Dealers in HIGH GRADE INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 





light throughout the length and breadth of 
the country, as the weeks pass by. There 
is no reason for alarm, of course, but ample 
reason for the exercise of a little business 
Sagacity. 

Prices of anthracite coal have been raised 
another 10 cents on the Ist of July, and, ac- 
cording to the remarks of well-informed 
people, a further advance is very likely in the 
next few weeks. The increase in price, so 
far, amounts to 20 cents per ton. This, toa 
careless observer, may not amount to much, 
but shrewd investors will be of a different 
opinion. The total anthracite coal production 
of the United States now amounts to about 
50,000,000 tons, sothat an advance of 20 
cents per ton would be equal to the nice, 
little sum of $10,000,000, while a further 
raise in the price of 10 cents per ton would 
enlarge the revenues of the various anthra- 
cite coal properties to the extent of $15,000, 
000 per annum, an amount that can certainly 
not be sneezed at. The higher prices have 
induced heavy buying of Reading, Erie and 
Ontario & Western shares, on the assumption 
that dividends on the total capital stock of 
these companies are strong probabilities of 
the not distant future. For the month of May, 
both the Reading and Erie systems recorded 
handsome gains in their net revenues. The 
Erie is earning the full 4 per cent on both 
first and second preferred, and as the higher 
prices for coal have now gone into effect, 
additional expansion in revenues may surely 
be expected. There is $112,000,000 of Erie 
common stock; with a maintenance of the 
present ratio of net gains, the company would 
roll up a surplus equal to about 4 per cent on 
the stock. The same applies to the other two 
properties above mentioned. J. P. Morgan 
has far-reaching plans in his mind in relation 
to the coal roads; it is rumored that the Erie 
is going to be the nucleus of a huge consoli- 
dation of all the various properties. 

The money market developed great activity 
in the past week, Interest rates shot up to 
15 per cent at one time, but there is plenty 
of money to be had at this writing at 6 per 
cent. The July disbursments are expected 


to bring about material relief in the next few 
days and an enlargement of bank reserves. 
The New York Associated Banks are in a 
position that is none too strong, considering 
the disturbances in the financial markets of 
Europe, danger of gold exports and the ap- 
proach of the crop-moving season. It is not 
likely that there will be any wild bull specu- 
lation between now and October Ist, unless 
money should become. much easier than it 
now is. An inflation in values would lead to 
a speedy and disastrous collapse, and leading 
bankers will hardly lend any encouragement 
to such a proceedure at this stage of affairs. 
The July disbursements for dividends and 
interest will amount to about $150,000,000, 
in excess of all previous records. A con- 
siderable portion of this sum will be invested 
in good stocks and bonds, and it is, there- 
fore, no wonder that many enthusiastic bulls, 
notwithstanding the hoisting of a few danger- 
signals, above referred to, are indulging in 
visions of sky-rocket performances in their 
favorite stock. 

Louisville & Nashville and Southern Ry. 
shares are strongly supported on the occa- 
sional set-backs. There is an impression 
prevailing in influential quarters that these 
two roads will sooner or later be brought 
under one management. This probability 
has frequently been referred to in these 
columns, and deserves a careful considera- 
tion. However, irrespective of all this, the 
shares are worth considerably more than 
present prices, particularly Louisville & 
Nashville. Southern Ry. preferred may be 
regarded as a 5 per cent dividend-payer, as 
the rate will be increased this autumn, and 
the stock would not be dear at 100. Pur- 
chases of Central of Georgia bonds are once 
more urgently recommended; these securi- 
ties are quietly being accumulated by prom- 
inent investors. 

The failure of Marquand & Co., was re- 
sponsible for the suspension of the Seventh 
National Bank of New York, but little im- 
portance seems to be attached to it by Wall 
street’s fraternity. The firm was not popu- 


lar, and its failure was quickly discounted. 
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‘St. Louis Trust Co. 
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N. W. Cor. Fourth 
and Locust Sts. 


i C apital and Surplus, $5,000,000.9° 


: 2, 3 and 4%, ON DEPOSITS. } 


ACCOUNTS SOLICITED. 


Safe Deposit Boxes 


$5.00 and Upward. 
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RAILROAD STOCKS AND BONDS, 


Bought and sold for cash, or car- 
ried on margin. Also 


FUTURES IN COTTON, 
GRAIN AND PROVISIONS. 


GUY P. BILLON, 


Formerly GAYLORD, BLESSING & CO. 


DEALER IN 
Municipal and Local Securities. 


Connected by SPECIAL LEASED 
WIRES with the various ex- 
changes. 


307 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 





Local Stocks and Bonds. 


Corrected for THe Mrrror by Guy P. Billon, 
stock and bond broker. 307 Olive street. 


CITY OF ST. LOUIS BONDS. 















































Coup.|When Due.} Quoted 
Gas Co. ae J. D.|/June 1, 1905)102 —104 
Park eee A. O./Aprill, 1905}110 —111 
Pioperty (Cur.)6 A. O.|Apl 10, 1906/110 —111 
Renewal (Gld) Y 65] J. D.|Jun 25, 1907) 1C244 —103 
A. O./Apl 10, 1908}105 —107 
1 ” 3K J. D.|Dec., 1909/102 —103 
“ « 4° | J. y.ljuly 1, 1918/12 —113 
“ 3% | F. A.j/Aug. 1, 1919/104 —106 
“ 3% | M.S./June 2, 1920/104 —106 
‘str ’g £100 4 |M.N.|Nov. 2, 1911/107 —109 
(Gld) ; M. N.| Nov. 1, 1912/108 —109 
A. O./Oct. 1, 1913/108 —110 
“ 4 J. D.| June 1, 1914109 —110 
‘* 3.65} M N.| May 1, 1915|/104 —106 
“ “« 3% ) BF. A.|/Aug. 1, 1918}104 —105 
Interest to seller. 
Total Get GROG ss sssctricecocaerave $ 18,856,277 
ASSCORNROWE, vonccsccnosassnereceorsceiouion $352,521,650 
sT. JOSEPH, MO. 
Funding 6 Becouncnaey F. A-|Aug. 1. 19031 10414 —106 
ki a |b AY Feb. 1, 1921;102 —104 
School _ §...........] F. A.|/Aug. 1, 1908/100 —102 
a 4...........| A O./Aprl 1, 1914/102 —105 
, 4 5-20...| M. S.|Mar. = 1918/102 —103 
Ba 4 10-20..} M. S.|Mch. 1, 1918}108 —105 
? 4 15-20..) M. S.;Mch. 1, 1918/104 —105 
; ee M. S.|Mch. 1, 1918/105 —106 
3%. | J J.\July 1, 1921/101 —103 
MISCELLANEOUS BONDS, 
When 
Vien’ Price. 
Altos Bridare G6 ojo cen Seaieas 1913 | 70 — 80 
Carondelet Gas 68......--.ccc---seoeee 1902 |100 —102 
Century Building 1st 6s............ 1916 | 97 —100 
Century Building 2d 6s............ 1917 | -- — 60 
Commercial Building RS 1907 {101 —103 
Consolidated Coal 6s................ 1911 | 90 — 95 


Hydraulic Press Brick 5s 5-10} 1904 | 99 
Kinlock Tel Co., 6s 1st mrtg ae 1928 |104+¢—105 
Laclede Gas Ist 5s... 
Merchants Bridge 1st mortg 6s| 1929 |11544 —1l6% 
Merch Bridge and Terminal 5s} 1930 |113 —114% 
Mo. Kleetric Lt. 2d 68............... 1921 {117 —1i9 


Missouri Kdison Ist mortg 5s..| 1927 | 93 — 4 
St. Louis Agri. & M. A. 1st 5s..| 1906 |100 —..... 
St. Louis Brewing Ass’n 6s...... 1914 | 98 — 98% 
St. Louis Cotton Com. 6s......... 1910 | 914%— 93 


St. Louis Exposition Ist 6s...... 1912 | 90 — 95 
St. L. Troy and Kastern Ry. 6s| 1919 |1044—1043 
100 —102 





Union Dairy Ist Ss.........-.-.----0-- 1901 
Union Trust Building 1st 6s..... 1913 | 98 —101 
Union Trust Building 2d 6s...... 1908 | 75 — 85 








BANK STOCKS. 


Par;Last Dividend 
val. Per Cent. 








American Exch..|$*50|/June ‘01, 8 SA/250 —257 


TRUST STOCKS. 











Par| Last Dividend 

val. Per Cent. Price. 
Commonwealth..} 100) Forming. ....... }261 —283 
os 100/June 01,S.A 3/259 —261 
Miss. Va............ 100;Apr. '01, 24% qr/395 -37 
St. Louis............| 100/Apr. ‘01, 14% qr te -- 330 
Title Trust......... UE sicne vachikaphuexteoude —155 
ae 100} Nov.. 98.8, ad Se --400 
Mercantile... .. 1 100 Apr ’01 Mo 75¢..1345 - 346 





STREET RAILWAY STOCKS AND BONDS 


























Coupons. Price. 
OT ie BT, ics: sscanennesadennest:.- Menctesaanubeipaass 
eee J.&J. {1912)102 —103 
Citizens’ 20s 6s... .... J. & J. {1907/1069 —111 
FOMOTOOM BW Oisciinenns-.) TOR, TE 1. Javasescesencecsnee 
| _ eR reeERE M. & N. 2/1905/105 —107 
Lindell 20s 5s.. F.& A. |1911/107 —108 
Comp. Heigts. U.D.6: jJ.&J. (1913)117 —118 
do Taylor Ave. 6s jJ.& F 1913)117 —118 
Mo Ist Mtg 5s 5-10s| M.&N. /1896)105 —1C6 
I ior cicccanensvtesss Dec. ’89 50c See 
do lst Mtg. 6s 20s.| J.& D. {1912} 98 —103 
do 2d Mtg. 7s........| M.&N. {1902} 98 —103 
St. L. & KE. St. L...... Monthly2p 100 —..... 
do Ist 6s... J. &J. 1925}103 —107 
St. Fak 1st 5s 5-20:| M.&N. |1910|10C34 —1014% 
do Baden-St.L. 5s. j.&J. |1913)102 —103 
Be CE ca ccasnacsel scccaseunssscabies 32 — 94 
G6 Gone, SB... -0:0c00. F.& A. |1921/105 —106 
do Cable & Wt..6s.| M. & N. |1914/117 —120 
do Merimac Rv. 6s} M.& N. |19160/116 —117 
do Incomes 5s........ cotseaiade yaeiplos 1914} 934% — 95 
Southern Ist 6s,...... M. & N. |1904/104 —106 
Be i IR osasans:t o<soussancviaxnnns 1909/106 —1L8 
- Gen. Mfg. 58... F.@& A. |1916/107 —108 
D. 1st 10-20s 6:| J.&D. |1910/100 —102 
oo 2d 25s 6s.......... J. &D. |1918)122 —123 
United Ry’s Pfd....... Apr. ’011¥..).......| 79%- 79% 
“ ‘“* 4p.c. 50s J&J |.....| 89 — 89 
Oe Fite TVR, | cicascerces-cesses Ip cose 245%%,—- 24 
INSURANCE STOCKS. 
Par |Last Dividend 
val. Per Cent Price. 





American Cent dhl Jan. 1900,4 SA! 49% S°Y 
MISCELLANEOUS STOCKS. 




















Par| Last Dividend | 
val. Per Cent. Price. 
A a ee) |” ae eee 23 — 25 
sy Pfd...| 100/Sept. 1900 134...) 54 — 55 


Am.Car-Fdry Co| 100|May 1901 }... 33 
ee ey Pfd| 100|May 1901,13 qr.| 86 — 87 


Assurance is given that there is no 
danger of further trouble in New York 
financial circles, and that banks will, from 
now’on, exercise more discrimination in ac- 
cepting collateral. Let us hope that this 
assurance will not prove deceptive. 

On declines of 2 or 3 points, stocks seem 
to be a fairly safe purchase, but margin 
traders should be circumspect and - nimble 
in their operations. The warning given in 
these columns last week proved very timely, 
and is once more repeated. The successful 
spectator will always be ina state of prepared- 
ness for the “rainy day,” when the unex- 
pected occurs and everybody wants to sell, 
when buyers are scarce and prices drop 
with heart-rending rapidity. 

es 
LOCAL SECURITIES. 


The attention of local speculators centered 
on street railway securities in the past four 
or five days. St. Louis Transit rose to 
record-breaking figures, now being 28 bid, 
while United Railways preferred advanced 
to 82, on fairly good demand. Bulls are 
evident'y getting a little bit too sanguine; 
there is no logical reason why Transit 
should so suddenly become a speculative 
favorite at top-prices. The stock does not 
seem to be particularly cheap at 28. United 
Railways 4s and preferred stock are un- 
doubtedly a better purchase. 

Missouri-Edison issues 
activity, on account of the selection of the 
site for the World’s Fair, the preferred 
rising to 58, and the common to 214. 
There has been a little reaction since, 
but the stocks appear to be a tempting pur- 
chase, the preferred especially. 

Bank and Trust Company shares were 
somewhat neglected of late. The impres- 
sion seems to grow that they are high 
enough and entitled to arest. At current 
prices, stocks of this kind yield very little on 
the investment. 

The Union Trust Co. is about to increase 
its capital stock by $1,000,000, and to 
double the surplus. The total capitalization 
will be bought up to $2,000,000 and the 
surplus to $3,000,000. The stock is selling 
at about 390, although it has not as yet paid 
a dividend. 

Granite-Bimetallic scored quite a sharp 
break, selling at the low price of $2.00 per 
share, in spite of good reports from the 
mines. Nettie is lower, also, at 1.02. 

Sterling exchange is easier, at 4.8814, 
while Berlin is quoted at 9534 and Paris at 
5.15%. 
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Dusty Roads—“Sometimes I get tired of 
this outdoor life. Do you think it’s healthy 
to sleep on the ground every night?” Weary 
Waggles—“H’m. What a question that is! 
Don’t you know that more people every year 
die in their beds than anywhere else?”— 
Boston Transcript. 


Thy strong hand clasps my 
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MILLIONS FOR IMPROVEMENTS. 





Wonderful improvements have been made 
on the Union Pacific by the expenditure of 
millions of dollars during the past few years, 
so that to-day it has the best track in the 
West. The road-bed is improved and 
ballasted up to the point of perfection. The 
decomposed granite brought down from 
Sherman Hill and used for ballasting pur- 
poses packs so firmly that no dust arises 
from the track and windows can be thrown 
wide open. There is not the continual jar 
and jerk noticeable on many lines, so annoy- 
ing to the traveler, but instead an easy, 
gliding motion, conducive to rest and com- 
fort. The sleeping, dining and chair cars 
(seats free) on this line are the most sub- 
stantial and elegant that manufacturers have 
turned out of their shops, affording every 
convenience and comfort to passengers. 

The “Overland Route,” by which the 
Union Pacific is known all over the world, 
was the route in ’49 for the traveler in his 
“prairie schooner,” and it is the route to-day 
for all, in perfectly equipped trains on a 
perfect track. This route is the shortest 
and its trains make the quickest time. 

Very low excursion rates will be made all 
summer to various Western points on or 
reached via the Union Pacific. If you are 
going to Colorado, Utah, California, Oregon, 
Washington or Idaho to spend your vacation 
or to settle in a new home, write for descrip- 
tive literature, rates, dates of sale, or other 
information to J. H. Lothrop, General 
Agent, 903 Olive street, St. Louis, Mo. 

te 

The new Oriental Room, with its bizarre 
collection of Asiatic curios, attracts much 
attention at Mermod & Jaccard’s, Broadway, 
corner Locust. 

Fe St 


FRIENDSHIP. 





Thy kindness wraps me as in silken folds 


And shields me from the keenest winds that 
blow; 
weak one, and 
upholds 
Me on the stony path wherein I go. 
Such kindness I have never known before, 
But oh, dear friend, it should be less—or more! 
Edith Bigelow, in July Smart Set, 
ze 
The best of all remedies, and tor 
over sixty years, MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING 
SyRuP has been used by mothers for thair chil- 
dren while teething. Are you disturbed at 
night and broken of your rest by a sick child 
suffering and crying with pain of Cutting 
Teeth? If so send at once and get a bottle of 


‘Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup” for Children 
Teething. Its value is incalculable. It will re- 
lieve the poor little sufferer immediately. De- 

end upon it mothers, there is no mistake about 
it. It cures diarrhoea, regulates the Stomach 
and Bowels, cures Wind Colic, softens the 
Gums, reduces Inflammation, and gives tone 
and energy to the whole system. ‘‘Mrs. Win- 
slow’s Soothing Syrup” for children teething is 
pleasant to the taste and is the prescription of 
one of the oldest and best female physicians 
and nurses in the United States, and is for sale 
by all druggists throughout the world. Price, 
twenty-five cents a bottle. Be sure and ask for 
“MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SyYRUP.” 1840— 
1901. F 





Boatmen’s,......... 100 
Bremen Sav........| 100 
Continental........ 1c0 
Fourth National] 100 
Prankiie.. 100 
German Savings] 100 
German-Amer.,,...| 100 
International..... 100 
Jefferson ... ..-.| 100 









Lafayette...... ..-| 100 
Mechanics?’ ........ 100 
Merch,-Laclede..| 100 
Northwestern... 100 


Nat. Bank Com..| 100)jan. 1901, 2% qy 


South Side ......... 100 


Safe Dep. Sav.Bk| 100/Apr. 1901, 8 SA 
Southern com..... 100) Jan, 1900, 8 

State National...! 100/Apr. 1901 1% qr 
Chird National...| 100/Apr. 1901, 144 ay 











“Quoted 100 for par, 


June'0l, 8}4SA)205 


Jan. 19016 SA 
June '01, 34SA 
May ‘Ol, Sp. c.SA 
June ‘Ol. 4 SA 
Jan. 1901,6 SA 
Jan, 1901, 20 SA 
Mar. 1901 1% qy 
Jan. 01, 3p.c SA 


Jan. 1901, 56 SA/5 


Apr. 1901, 2 qy 
Mar. 1901,134 qr 
Jan. 1901, 4 SA 


May 1901, 8 SA. 


246 —252 
165 --175 
290 —295 
750 --800 
145 —150 
117 —120 


221 = --225 
130 —150 
299 - 

125 —130 
| —140 
110 —1'S 
177% -178% 
228 --229 

















Bell A... 100|Apr. 1901 2 qr....|140 —14 
Bonne Terre F. C| 100|/May '96, 2......... 34%— 4% 
Central Lead Co. ms _ ae er -% 
Consol. Coal....... uly, _ 
Doe Run Min, Co} 10/Apr. 1901, % MO|'25 —135 
GraniteBi-Metal,| 100) .....-...--.-..-----+ 210 —212 
HydraulicP.B.Co} 100 May 1900, lqy...| 85 -- 9C 
K. & T. Coal Co..| 100) Feb.,’39. 1........ 48 — 53 
Sichasd Com..... 100| Feb. 1901 A. 10...)103 —ic9 
Kennard Pfd....| 100|/Feb.1901 SA33¢.| 102 —108 
LacledeGas,com! 100/Feb. 19012 p. c..| 845% — 8544 
Laclede Gas, pf..| 100|Jnue 1901 SA..... 99 101 
Mo. Edison Pfd...| 100) ...... ...----------+++- a. _ +4 
Mo. Edison com..| 100} .........---.--------- 14— 18 
Nat. Stock Yards| 100/Apr.’Cl 13 qr.|l00 —105 
Schultz Belting. | 100|/Apr. 'Ol.qy 1%.. 95 —100 
SimmonsHdwCo| 100|Feb., 1901. 8 A/lo8 172 
Simmons do pf...) 106|Feb. 19C1, 365A 141 145 
Simmons do 2 pf | 100)Mar. 1901 4S.A.|!39 —142 
St. Joseph L. Co.| 10) Feb. 1901 1% ay IS -- 16 
St. L. Brew Pfd...| £10|Jan., 00, 4 p. c. Ll —£8% 
St. L. Brew. Com|£10|Jan.,’99 3p.c.|43 —£44 
St. L. Cot. Comp| 100/Sept.,’94, 5 -- 25 
St. L. Exposit’n.| 100) Dec., '95, 2. 2=— ¢ 
St.1,. Transfer Co} 100/Apr. 1901, 1: qr 70 — 75 
Union Dairy....... 100| Feb., ’01, 136SA/110 —s 
Wiggins Fer.Co.| 100)/Apr. “901. qr..... }220 —229 
Wetheus Rrake| 5(| June 1901. 1... 190 --129 
* ~Coupler...... Consolidateé.... 55 — 56 


+ +++ 


Mississippi Valley Trust Company. 


FOURTH AND PINE STREETS 


6 6 CAPITAL, SURPLUS AND PROFITS, $7,000,000 


KLMER B. ADAMS, 
WILLIAMSON BACON, S. KE. 
CHARLES CLARK. 
HARRISON I, DRUMMOND. 
AUGUSTE B. EWING. 
DAVID R. FRANCIS. WM. 
AUGUST GEHNER. 


Meee eax eee eee see eee =e =exee======= +o 


DIRECTORS. 
GEO, H. GODDARD, 5. 
+, HOFFMAN. 

CHAS. H. HUTTIG. 
BRECKINRIDGE JONES, 
WM. F. NOLKER. 

D. ORTHWEIN., 

H,. CLAY PIERCE. 


MOSES RUMSEY, 
J.C. VAN BLARCOM. 
JULIUS S. *WALSH., 
ROLLA WELLS. 
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Racing ‘) 


ADMISSION, Including Grand Stand, $1.00 


Independence Handicap, Thursday, July 4th. 
Missouri Stake, Saturday, July 6th. 


| THROUGH CARS ON OLIVE STREET, SUBURBAN AND PAGE AVENUE LINES. 


elmar Race Track, 


Beginning at 2:30 P. M., Rain or Shine. 








HOW PARIS IS BEAUTIFUL. 





In the administration of Paris municipal 
art is divided between two departments, 
which is to say, between national and mu- 
nicipal authorities. The state Direction des 
Beaux Arts has the care of all national mu- 
seums, which in Paris include the Louvre 
Luxembourg; of historic monuments,such as 
the Musee de Cluny; of subsidized theaters, 
as the Opera, the Opera Comique,the Comedie 
Francaise and the Odeon. It is clear that this 
department of the state government has much 
to do with the artistic side of Paris. The 
second department, the Service des Beaux 
Arts of the city, concerns itself, on the other 
hand, with the decoration of municipal and 
departmental buildings, such as the Hotel de 
Ville and the mairies; with the purchase of 
works from the salon; with the public fetes; 
with subventions for monuments and statues; 
with the participation of the city in French 
and foreign expositions, and with various 
other duties. 
may call for convenience, the more strictly 
civic art, since it has to do with streets and 
parks, there is now a department of the mu- 
nicipal government known as the Direction 
Administrative des Services d’ Architecture 
et des Promenades et Plantations, which does 
most of this work. It comprises also the so- 
called “services” of the highway inspection 
and of the plan of Paris; it looks after all the 
parks, the squares, and even the cemeteries; 
has superintendence of the city’s culture of 
trees, plants, and flowers, and of the trees 
and gardening on the highways. It examines, 
from the artistic point of view, requests for 
concessions, and is the department of mu- 
nicipal architecture, having charge of the 
great multitude of civic buildings. 

“It is by means of such management that 
the city has made herself with her many 
thousand lanterns, the “ville lumiere,” and 
in the inhospitable soil of her boulevards and 
avenues has planted nearly 90,000 trees. For 
the provision of these and the flowers in her 
parks and gardens she has established mu- 
nicipal nurseries and hot-houses, the chief 
gardener reporting,in 1897,an output of more 
than a million plants. The city has learned 
also the art of transplanting large trees suc- 
cessfully, so that at the earliest sign of decay 
a street tree may be removed and the sym- 

metry of the vista not spoiled by its successor. 
For these trees alone the expenses of Paris 
amount to about $60,000 a year. The mu- 
nicipal nurseries include a “hospital,” or 
“cure,” for the tired trees, where they are 
restored, if possible, to health and strength 
in soil that is richer than the city’s. In spring 
and fall these trees on their way to or from 


For the plainer, and what we 


the hospital are no uncommon feature in the 

street scenes of Paris.—Harper's Magazine. 
ee 

One must be hard to please who cannot 

find a pretty wedding present in the immense 

collection of silver and art objects now shown 

at Mermod & Jaccard’s, Broadway, corner 


Locust 
zee 
HAPPY THEATRICAL MARRIAGE. 





A well known leading man, several years 
ago, headed one of Charles Frohman’s com- 
panies which had for its particular fad a Gor- 
don setter. In Cincinnati, by some unlucky 
chance, the dog was lost. Advertising, 
liberal rewards, and diligent search failed to 
restore the much-loved canine to its master, 
so he was forced to leave the city without 
his mascot. 

Six months later, while in Denver, he 
was delighted and astonished to find his 
long-lost dog. ‘lhe expressions of joy 
from both master and dog caused the 
passersby to gaze in wonderment. Finally, 
when he was through caressing his dog, the 
leading man started for his hotel followed 
by his overjoyed friend. They had gone 
only ashort distance when a finely dressed 
lady met and began caressing the dog, who 
seemed pleased to see her, and when the 
lady started to go the dog followed her. The 
leading man called his dog, which returned 
to him, followed by the lady. 

“How dare you call my dog?” exclaimed 
the lady. 

“Your dog? My dear lady, this dog has 
been my companion for years. I lost him 
six months ago, in Cincinnati, and only 
found him by accident to-day. 

“That may be,” replied the lady, “but I 
paid $50 for this dog in Cleveland, six 
months ago, and I don’t propose to give him 
up.” 

“You mean to keep my dog?” 

“I certainly mean to keep my dog,” re- 
plied the lady. 

“My dear madam, that dog worships me.” 

“Well, he idolizes me.” 

“I'll tell you how we’ll decide it,” said 
the leading man. “Yougo oneway; I’ll go 
in the opposite direction, and whomsoever 
the dog follows shall keep him.” 

“That will be satisfactory to me; but 
neither of us must call or caress him.” 

“Agreed.” 


They both started. The dog followed the 


leading man a short way, then ran back to 
the lady, and kept running from one to the 
other, barking loudly, until, completely worn 
out, he laid down where the lady and gentle- 
man separated, and began to howl most 


UHRIG’S CAVE **." 


Cooled by Powerful Electric Fans. 
Kvery Eve., 8:30. {Saturday Matinee 2:30. 


THE MAUDE LILLIAN 


BERRI OPERA CO. 


In Gilbert and Sullivan’s 


“PATIENCE. ’’ 


_ Reserved seats on sale at A. A. Aal Cloak Co., 
515 Locust st., and Ostertag Bros., Florists, 
Washington and Jefferson aves. 


Sunday, July 7, 


“FRA DIAVOLO.” 
[eacuncsmne ants 


Delivered anywhere without extra charge. 


Mail orders promptly filled. Send one 
and two-cent stamps. 


THOS. P. SMITH 2@ CO., 
105 S. Seventh St., ST. LOUIS. MO. 








piteously. The lady and gentleman both re- 
turned to where the dog lay, and the lead- 
ing man said: 

“You see madam, that plan is fruitless; 
won’t you give me my dog?” 

“No, indeed, the poor dog would not be 
happy without me.” 

“T’ll not give him up.” 

“Nor I.” 

“Excuse me,” said the leading man, 
you a married lady?” 

“No, I am not.” 

“Then I propose we get married; here is 
my card, and I promise to be all you want in 
a husband.” 

“My dear sir,” replied the lady, “I see 
you are a gentleman, and rather than make 
our poor dog unhappy I’ll marry you—sup- 
pose we go and get married now?” 

“Willingly,” replied the leading man, and 
offering his arm to thedady they walked to 
the nearest justice’s officeand were married, 
with the dog as witness and best man. 

ze Ft Ut 

The tinest silk umbrellas, with the most 
beautiful and stylish handles, $1.95 to $40, 
at Mermod & Jaccard’s, Broadway and 
Locust. 


« 


are 
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A mining engineer who has returned from 
Alaska brings, among other interesting 
things, evidence that the higher the latitude 
the greater the latitude. Watching a poker 
game, in which the stakes were heavy, he 
saw a player give himself four aces from the 
bottom of the pack. Burning with indignation 
at such shameless cheating, he turned to a 
bystander and whispered, “Did you see that?” 
“See what?” “Why, that fellow dealt him- 
self four aces!” “Well, wasn’t it his deal?” 





DELMAR GARDEN 


Opera Company 


BILLEE TAYLOR. 


Special Matinee on Independence Day 
Regular Matinee Saturday. 


Admission to the Big Grounds Free on 
all occasions, 


Next Week, beginning Sunday evening, July 7, 


The Idol’s Eye. 


Week of July 14, 


SAID PASHA, 
NEW SUBURBAN wi 


Grand Fourth of July 
Celebration, Thursday. 


LAST WEEK OF 


GRAND BALLET. 


Techow’s Trained Cats. 
4 Other Great Acts. 


Park free, Theater, evening 10c, 25c, 35 


Daily Mats., free; Reserve 10c. All Car J,ines 





Seats 1118 Olive. 
After6p. m., Tel. Forest 114 or C 1815 


AETOMETOGRAPH. SCENIC R’Y. 
ELECTRIC FOUNTAIN 


Highlands 
Only ie in Town. 


HOPKINS’ PAVILION. 
Two Shows Daily—Rain or Shine. 


GRACE VAN 
STUDDIFORD 


AND ALL-STAR 
VAUDEVILLE. 


Admission to Grounds Free. 
Reserved Seats, 25c and 10c 


Fireworks positively prohibited on Grounds. 


FOREST 
PARK 





SS. oe. 
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CRAWFORD’S 


ur 35th Annual Midsummer Clearing Out Sale 


Begins this week, slated to be a record-breaker of all the sales that have gone before ! ! 


The reductions, as 


here given, speak for themselves, and from our truth-speaking pen mean all there is in it to intending buyers ! ! 
We can not promise our out-of-town friends a complete filling of their whole mail orders, but we will do the 


_ vee best we can ! ! 





Silks. 


MUST TODDLE. 
Striped Wash Silk, regular 49c quality—Mid-Summer 











CHOGPTIE OURO RIC Reo. socsesctees scnscesececs csnoseon 25c 
24-inch Satin-Finished Foulard, were 69c—Mid- 
Summer Clearing Sale Price..........2. .......ssce.--+e000- 39c 


24-inch Satin Foulards, very fine quality, regular 98c 


quality—Mid-Summer Clearing Sale Price.................... 59c 
28-inch Black Jap. Silk, 69c quality—Mid-Summer 

CHAE ei ee RM BNO sc cenaircel oekckes ncn ns ssansacesons osinsvoeqronaseees 49c 
21-inch Corded Silk, for ladies’ waists, were 65c— 


Mid-Summer Clearing Sale Price... .........00:sssssesese--0--- 39C 





LAWNS, -DIMITIES, SUITINGS AND 
SUMMER DRESS GOODS 
GENERALLY 


MUST GO! MUST GO! MUST GO! 


Linen-Finished Lawns, fast colors and all choice 
styles, regular 644c¢ quality—Mid-Summer eaten” 








SR NN ai asicas avwinapee arcanesico aapenbasina san ceeveseceiess gc 
30-inch Fine Batiste Lawns, white ground, with blue 

stripes and figures, regular 124¢c quality—Mid- 

Summer-Clearing Sale Price... .........0. ...:00 vecescecces soeenees 746ec 





Striped and figured Dimities, very fine quality, regular 
15c quality—Mid-Summer Clearing Sale Price ........... 10c 


Corded Pique Lawns, white ground, colored figures, 
very swell and perfectly fast colors, regular 15c 
quality—Mid-Summer Clearing Sale Price................ 10c 


54-inch English Suitings, all wool, suitable for ladies’ 
skirts, regular $1.25 quality —Mid- -Summer 5 leaning 
Sale Price ........ ES CSR 3 aN RS 70c 


Ladies’ Wash Waists. 


In endless choice, all down for a speedy clearance. 


At $1.48—Ladies’ Polka Dot Duck Dress Skirts, 
black with white polka dot, navy blue with white 
polka dot, ruffles trimmed with five rows of soutache 
braid; were $2.98—Mid-Summer Sale Price ........ .. $1.48 


At 98c—375 dozen Ladies’ Fine Wash Waists,all made 
of the finest Madras Cloth, India Linens, Lawns, 
Ginghams and Percales—these waists come in some 
very pretty stripes and solid colors, also white and 
black, some trimmed with embroidery, some with 
lace, others tucked and hemstitched; were van 50 up 
to $2.75—Mid-Summer Sale Price... i ....-98¢ 
At 48c—150 dozen Fine Wash Waists, ‘ente < te- 
cale and Indian Lawn, some tucked front and back, 
some trimmed with insertion, bishop sleeves; colors 
pink, blue and lavender, also white; were $1. 00 up 
to $1.25—Mid-Summer Sale Price .............-...0sse--0+20+- 48c 


At $1.98—Ladies’ Stylish Walking Skirts, made of a 
good quality of Denim, has large fla-e flounce, tailor- 
stitched twenty times, brown, tan, gray, blue and 
castor; were $3.50—Mid-Summer Sale Price....... $1.98 

At $2.98—Ladies’ Stylish, Up-to-date, Shirt-Waist, 

, Sailor-Collar Suits,made of fine Linen Bastiste; skirt 
and waist handsomely trimmed with narrow white 
braid; were $4.75—Mid-Summer Sale Price........ $2.98 


At $7.50—Ladies’ Black Taffeta Silk Dress Skirts, 
unlined, tucked all over, large flare flounce trimmed 
with affeta ruching; were $11.98—M id-Summer 
ahh i aaicas ocak casas cptantmaces aetna cecka oir ateensss seneseai $7.50 














Oh, come in your thousands and share in this 


boom! 

Yes, come in your thousands, there’s plenty 
of room. 

For CRAWFORD’S is famed for it’s sensible 
Style: . 

No tables are loaded and placed in the 
aisle. 

Each stock has its way of displaying its 
goods, 

But none on the space of the patron 
intrudes. 


Abundance of air, and abundance of light; 

An unexcelled stock, and the prices just 
right. 

The Crowds which will flock to these bar- 
gains galore, 

Would fill to the limit an ordinary store; 


But CRAWFORD’S is different, and, as it 
should be, 

Their patrons from all such discomforts are 
free. 


So come in your thousands, and share in 
this boom: 

Yes, come in your thousands, there’s plenty 
of room. 


—N. WALTER MACINTYRE. 





THE PEER OF THEM ALLIS OUR 


Embroidery Dep’t. 


250 pieces Fine Cambric Edging and 
Insertions, also Colored Edgings, sold 
at 7/gc and 10c a yard—Mid-Summer 
Clearing Sale Price, a yard.. ..............00-+ 4c 
Another lot of 600 pieces Fine Cambric 
Swiss and Nainsook Edgings and In- 
ser.ions, never were so!d less than 15c 
a yard—Mid-Summer Clearing Sale 
PIER: WME ccccs tar ccessertedds Uetios vastseorivencet ee 


10 pieces Dotted Swiss Allovers, 7 rows 
of lace beading, also Shirred All- 
overs, worth in the regular way $1 25 
a yard-—Mid-Summer Clearing Sale 
PRG B Bs WAR ccsisdcecacess acscsancateecr eked ss eecse 48c 
50 pieces Skirt Flouncing, 9 inches 
wide, fine cambric open work patterns, 
sold regular at 25c a yard—Mid-Sum- 
mer Clearing Sale Price, a yard............ 14c 





Gas Ranges and Hot Plates. 


“The Favorite” Gas Range—we guar- 
antee none better made at any price. 
Buy one and be convinced. 


Set up and connected free in your home 
SOG ins J ccsrsnisusticd: asin coment 


A small cash payment and the balance 
10c a day procures you a range. 


Z-DUSNOL BOE TIGt FABLORs msecccnnases sects sitains 98c 

3-burner Nickel Steel gas plates for....$2.75 

2-burner blue flame _ wickless Oil 
COG R 5 cisic sascicesastnsocn.stsbesns:cuecbie "UAL eres 





WASH GOODS. 


Will Go Flying. You had better come and see. 
Don’t think you can buy a yard. 


3000 yards Full Standard Dark Ground Fancy Prints, 
614 quality—Mid-Summer Clearing Out Price, per 
yard 25g 
100 pieces Linen Colored Ground Skirting, in green 
and red stripes, 15c quality—Mid-Summer Clearing 
ME aes, ION 9 AEC 2.0055... mcessueck asclecseansiveccnssocassodestedecsnieacs 5c 


All our remaining stock of 20c, 25c and 30c Madras 
for shirting and shirt waists, extra good styles, go 
during this great Mid-summer —— Out Sale at, 
per yara............ ae 
150 pieces Mercezized Silk Striped Madras, | a qprarsen 
made to sell at 35c, but go during this Mid- Summer 
Clearing-Out Sale-at, per yard ................cc-cc0e set esecesssen 1214 
75 different styles in the Fine Cotton Foulard that we 
have been selling at 33c all season, go now, while 
they last, in this Mid-Summer Sale at, per yard............19c 
All our remaining stock of 50c and 60c Silk Ginghams 
will be closed out in this Mid-Summer Clearing Out 
Sale at, per yard. aC 

















BIGGEST STOCK OF 


WHITE GOODS 


IN. THIS: CITY. 
French Nainsook, extra fine quality, 34 inches wide, 
was 30c—Mid-Summer Clearing Sale Price............... .10c 


40-inch Victoria Lawn, actual value 10c—Mid-Summer 
CURRED TRIO PUIG cose cveccesteum senacococasi ononeas 1 3¢c 


100 pieces of extra quality Persian Lawn, actual alii 





35c—Mid-Summer Clearing Sale Price ........2...-..2...-.--.25€ 
65-inch White French Organdies, was 40c- ~Mid- 

Summer Clearing Sale Price... .......... 29 
34-inch hair-lined Dimity, was 20c- —Mid- peep 





OIE oO OO non, wecnsoenens iessesnam| ocosoernanee icapens 12% 


Plaid Lawn and Hair-Line Dimities, 
Clearing Sale Price 


34-inch Pink nope, was 15c—Mid-Summer deeatited 
Sale Price .. : aks sascneoer me 


Black Summer Des Goods. 


Black Lace Lawns, were 20c—Mid-Summer caeeng 
Sale .. icici : ae 


Black Corded nk “Striped feng very ‘Mek par 
regular 20c quality—Mid-Summer Clearing. Sale 
1 IE Na ER RI 8 a a UE rasa, ik Be Us Se 2 eh 13 Ke 


40-inch Black Imported Batiste, very fine quality— 
Mid-Summer Clearing Sale Price............ ...-.ce00:-s+-0-0 1346c 


Millinery at Less Than Half. 


This is an offering of Hats that were bought or made to 
sell to this summer’s wearers, and although the season is at 
its height, we prefer to see them go at this Clearance 
Sale. 


Ladies’, Misses’ and Children’s trimmed Hats, worth 
MEE EO 5. OD =—-10 BS. GOI. AE cccsccsosesnerecaccorpecococes accessonaen $1.75 


Children’s Hats and Caps, worth up to 75c to be 
NE Et seacehtakac eps essesenincacs eeseek snckssnmsesoasanone 25c 


Roses and Foliage, worth up to 50c—to be sold at........ 19c 


Sailors and Hats in assorted —— and rice worth 
up to 75c—to be sold at.. eecsiiltavaciss uahins Atadetw'cascaan LAO 


were 8!.c 
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Voltaire’s Complete Works 


IN ENGLISH 


are among the notable additions to recent literature. They in- 
clude the Poems, Epistles, Essays, Dramas, Histories, Romances; 
the Phitosophical Dictionary, Miscellanies, etc., and fill FOR T Y- 
TWO DE LUXE VOLUMES. The binding and paper meet 
the requirements of the most fastidious and exacting book-col- 
lector and book-user, while the illustrations (over two hundred 
in number, many being fac-similes of rare eighteenth-century 
plates, others specially prepared for this edition) at once stamp 
the work as the most ornate publication of the kind that has yet 


appeared. 





To combat Pharisaism; to unmask im- 
posture; to overthrow tyrannies; usur- 
pations, prejudice, falsehood, super- 
stition; to demolish the temple in order 
to rebuild it; that is to say, to replace 
the false by the true; to attack a fero- 
cious mag’stracy; to encounter a san- 
guinary priesthood; to take a whip and 
drive the money changers from the 
sanctuary ; to reclaim the heritage of the 
disinherited; to protect the weak, the 
poor, the suffering, the overwhelmed; 
to struggle for the persecuted and op- 
pressed—that was the war of Jesus 
Christ And who waged that war? It 
was Voltaire. 





—VICTOR HUGO. 


Voltaire’s wit and wisdom are as potent to-day as they were 
a century and a half ago. No professional man, no educated or 
well-read person even, can dispense with the phenomenal re- 
sources furnished by his complete works, NOW ACCESSIBLE 
FOR THE FIRST TIME TO ENGLISH-SPEAKING 
READERS. 
AN EXHAUSTIVE CRITIQUE AND BIOGRAPHY 
By THE RIGHT HONORABLE JOHN MORLEY 
Author of *‘Rousseau,"’ **Diderot and the French Enclycopzdists,’' Editor of ‘English 
Men of Letters,’’ Series, etc., 


greatly enhances the value of the work for all classes of readers. This limited 
edition is being rapidly subscribed for by connoisseurs and others, who receive 
by mail specimen pages, illustrations, together with minute details regarding 
prices, bindings and unsold copies. 


E. R. Du MONT, Publisher 


303-305 Dearborn Street : CHICAGO 
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WRITERS, THE UNIVERSITY — 


ITHACA, N.Y. 
REPORTERS j eee 
Prepares i all Coneqes of Coenets Dasveretiy. 
A H Certificate 1as accepte sinc 5. 
Wanted everywhere. Stories, news, ideas, | TOARDING and DAY Departments, COM: 


PLETE HOME. Regent’s Certificates in LAW 
and MEDICINE. SUMMER TERM from July 
l6th to September 15th. FALI, TERM opens 
September 26th for year 1901-03. 

Of the school, PRESIDENT SCHURMAN 
says: 

“I give most cheerful testimony to the high 
quality of work done in your school, The 
excellent management and complete curri- 
culum render ita most desirable preparatory 


poems, illustrated articles, advance news, 
drawings, photographs, unique articles, etc., 
etc., purchased. Articles revised and pre 
pared for publication. Books published- 
Send for particulars and full information be. 
fore sending articles. 
The Bulletin Press Association, New York | school for the University.” 

SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


= CHAS. A. STILES, B. S., Headmaster. 
Avenue A., Ithaca, N, Y. 





The Crisis, Winston Churchill, $1.15; Blue 
Shirt and Kahi, Archibald, $1.20; Puppet Crown, 
Harold MacGrath, $1.20; Career of a Beauty, 
John Strange Winter, $1.20; Mousme, Clive Hol- 
land, $1.20; Ensign Knightley, A. KE. W. Mason, 
$1.20. Books by mail, 10c extra, Also a complete 
assortment of paper-covered novels and peri- 
odicals. Subscriptions taken for all publica- | 
tions at JET?’S BuOK STORE, 806 Olive street. 


MONEY TO LOAN 


On Diamonds and Jewelry. 


CENTRAL LOAN OFFICE, 
204 N. FOURTH STREET 
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200,000 200,000 ' 


Copies Already Published Copies Already Published i 


M 
An American Novel i" 
i 


Generously Received in England 


Tees ee 
: 


By Mr. WINSTON CHURCHILL 


Nothing was more natural than that the American public and 
the American reviews should speak well of, even praise to the point 
of extravagance, Mr. Churchill’s new novel, “THE CRISIS.” That 
was to be expected. The story is most interesting, the love tale 
fascinating, and as a picture of the Civil War and its heroes the bookM 
has never been equalled, even approached. But the cooler criticism M 
of the English papers comes, we are glad to say, the best praise of 
the work. 

" 


The London 
Churchill has not gone back. 
in a month only to lose it again in a few years. 

He will always be a dignified and impressive figure in American letters, and his 
books will always have an immense sale. 

The London Spectator again praises the book highly and says: “We do not 
grudge Mr. Churchill his popularity but rather welcome it as an excellent sign of the 
times. For he has given us an exceedingly spirited, interesting and right-minded | 
romance of the Civil War, in which, while generously appreciative of the chivalry, 
the heroism and the charra of the Southerners, always from the dramatic and ecco 
point of view far more picturesque and engaging subjects than the Yankees, he) 
never falters a moment in his enthusiasm for the North. The true hero is Lincoln, 
and we have tothank Mr. Churchill for a very honest portrait of that great man, and 
a most graphic account of the manner in which he conquered the admiration of the 
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Academy says in regard to “The Crisis” that Mr. Winston 
He will not be among those authors who achieve fame 


fastidious.” 


) 
f 
“ 
( 
( 


In addition to these words of praise from our English friends, weM 
cannot refrain from quoting from a review from nearer home, which 4 
has just reached us: 


Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie in the “Outlook” says of it: “The most important of 
all is Mr. Winston Churchill’s ‘The Crisis,’ which must rank among the foremost 
books of the year. No more realististic and sympathetic study of Mr. Lincoln has 
been made than that which is presented in this book, and the figure grows} 
upon the reader as he passes from chapter to chapter. The interest in Mr. 
Lincoln’s rare personality steadily deepens as one perceives underneath hie 
homeliness the elements of power and the nobility in his character. No finer in- 
terpretation of Mr. Lincoln’s spirit has ever been made than that which Mr. Churchi] 
makes in the few words he puts into Lincoln’s routh in his interview with Virginia 


Carvel. It has elements of originality and power and is above all protoundly inter- 
esting. It possesses the great quality of interpreting American life from an in- 
telligent American point of view. A process very much rarer than most people 
think.” 
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: Mr. Winston Churchill’s New Novel 


THE CRISIS; 


) 
Published One Month Ago. i" 





Now in its 200th Thousand. ‘ 

The book has Eight Charming Illustrations 7 

) By HOWARD CHANDLER CHRISTY. K 
In size and style it is uniform with “Richard Carvel,” being ’ 

a 12mo, cloth, gilt top. Price $1.50. + 

wr 4 

The Macmil 3 
e Macmillan Company : 


66 Fifth Avenue, New York. yi 
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* GERVA 





| 
$21.00 
New York 


VIA 


BIG FOUR ROUTE. 


STOP OVERS GIVEN 


At White Sulphur £prings, Virginia Hot 
es, Washington, Baltimore and vag 
ielphi imite ickets or from the t ‘ 
elp! ia on Sanee Se ai Old Point Comfort, Norfolk and ocean 


Spri 


Run down to the 
Seashore at 


ATLANTIC CITY 


from 


PHILADELPHIA 


And get in the 
swim, 


You can stop off 








there for 10 days. 





GOOD FISHING, 
BOATING 
And BATHiNG 
at 


Old Point Comfort. 
You can s‘op off there 10 days. 








TO 
New York 
and 
Boston 3 
BY OCEAN STEAMER. | 


One way tickets, St. Louis to New York, 
$23.50: St. Louis to Boston, $25.50; both via 


steamer, 30th are good ten days and to 
stop off, and include meals and _ state- 
room berth on steamer. Twenty-two 
hours at sea to New York; forty-four 
hours on the ocean to Boston; both 
charming trips. 

THE COOLEST ROUTE to the East, 
and the grandest scenery east of the 
Rockies, through Sleeping and Dining 
Cars. 


; E,. B. POPE, 
Western Passenger Agent. 


Big Fovr Ticket Office, Corner Broadway 
a-d Che tnut, St. Louis, Mo, 











TEXAS. 





“No Trouble to Answer Questions.’’ 


Write for Resort Pamphlet and New Book 
on TEXAS—Free. 
E. P. TURNER, 


General Passenger and Ticket Agent, 


DALLAS, TEXAS. 


OLD BOOKS AND MAGAZINES, 


A. J. CRAWFORD, 
TENTH AND PINE STREETS, ST. LOUIS, MO 


























ow 20 Years Younger in One Year! 


He Used 
Mrs. Graham's 
Cactico Hair Grower 


TO MAKE HIS HAIR GROW, AND 


Quick Hair Restorer 


“aie To RESTORE THE COLOR. 
ae teed harmless as water. Sold by best 


eSS, pre, d sone in plain penten Wingpet by ex- 


. Price. $1.00 e 

$ . . ach. 
h Bale (| FREE BOOK : “A Confidential Chat 
Nand ated; Thin Haired and Gray Haired 
_GERV: men.’’ Good Agents wanted. 
4 =? SE GRAHAM, 1274 Michigan Ave., Chicago 
the by leading druggists everywhere. 

® BROS, DRUG CO Wholesale,St. Louis. 




















BEAVER LINE. 





ROYAL MAIL PASSENGER STEAMERS 


Between Montreal and Liverpool and 
All European Points. 
Lowest Rates and Best Service on all classes. 
Regular Weekly Sailing.:. 
MAX SCHUBACH, General SouthwesternAg’t 
110 North Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 


TWO HUNDRED MILLION 
STEEL ENGRAVINGS 


of the most famous railroad train in the 
world are on sale in every city, town, vil- 
lage and hamlet in the United States, 

The picture is the New York Central's 
Empire State Express, and was made from 
a photograph by A. P. Yates, of Syracuse, 
taken when the train was running 6+ miles 
an hour. 

The photograph is a marvel of photography 
and the engraving is a marvel of the 
engraver’s art. Itis predicted that one of 
these engravings will find a place in every 
houseliold in America, as well as in thou- 
sands of those in Europe. 














Fora photogravure etching of this train, 
20x24 inches, printed on plate paper, suit- 
able for framing, send fifty cents in cur- 
rency, stamps, express or postal money 
order to George H. Daniels, General PaSs- 
senger Agent, New York Central & Hudson 
River Railroad, Grand Central Station, New 











Ask Your Family Physician 


Malt-Nutrine is a wonderful strengthening 
tonic, which insures an immediate gain in flesh. 
For thin, debilitated people there is no medicine 
half so helpful. It enriches the blood and gives 
it power to nourish—aids digestion, sharpens the 
appetite and tones up the entire s\stem. Malt- 
Nutrine is an invaluable aid during conval- 
escence. Fever patients and others who find it 
slow work “picking up strength” will be bene- 
fited by Malt-Nutrine. Any physician will tell 
you so. Malt-Nutrine is prepared by the An- 
heuser-Busch Brewing Assn., which fact guar- 
antees the purity, excellence and merit claimed 
for it. 
kstahlished 1850. lelephone 10.3 

THES OLD RBLIABLE. 


MATTHEWS’ 
DYE AND CLEANING WORKS 
Dry and Chemical Cleaning. 
814 OLive Srrese 17 














The Mirror 


Sonnets to a Wite. 


et tH Ht 


By Ernest McGaffey. 


a et tH 


IN response to demand by those who read Mr. Ernest Mc- 
Gaffey’s sequence of seventy sonnets while they were 
appearing in the St. Louis MIRROR, they have been put 

into dainty and delightful book-form. 

The editor of the MIRROR, Mr. William Marion Reedy, 
has, at the request of the sonneteer, written a few pages of 
foreword for the edition. 

Of this sequence of sonnets the editor of Current Literature, 
Mr. Bayard Hale, wrote an appreciation as introduction to a 
selection of the verses in the April issue of that periodical. 
In that article Mr. Hale said the sonnets celebrate “in an al- 
most Hellenic stateliness of phrase, with a restrained jubilance, 
with a vigor of robust thought cast into a rare exquisiteness 
of form, the tranquil delights of wedded life. 

“The immemorial story has been sung by the long line of 
poets. The transports of passion have not waited till now 
for description. But—this sonnet-sequence having now 
reached its conclusion—we record the deliberate doubt 
whether the sheer peace, the simple, sane, satisfying joy of 
wedlock has ever found nobler expression. 

“The restfulness of love, the strength in comradeship, 
the deepening of trust, the gathering delight of common 
recollections, the grace of remembered days and kisses, the 
thrill of united hopes—all this, as it becomes conscious of 
itself, its wonder and glory—this is what these sonnets sing. 
The experiences of life may have been commonplace—all the 
more are they human. Always indeed beneath them is the 
marvel of existence, and beyond them is the mystery of 
death, and around them is the sacrament of nature. 

“But under no heavier shadows than those of reverie the 
mated lovers walk together through fields and woods, 
reviewing and accepting the earth and their own natures, 
loving the winds, the stars and the grasses as sharers in the 
‘equable ecstasy’ of living, loving and being loved. 

“Love may have deeper fashions. The element of 
tragedy may be necessary to glorify it utterly. Love may 
be a finer thing when it strengthens itself and loves the more 
because it is unrequited, because it is undeserved, because it is 
unavailing—gathering out of some such splendid sorrow its 
crown of joy. But of its serener and more desired delights we 
have now an expression which is, as the MIRROR declares, 
‘wholly sweet and reconciling.’” 

Such an appreciation from such an authoritative source 
justifies the further assertion by another critic that no such 
body of original verse has been put forth in America in the 
last quarter of a century or more. Every one will wish to 
read 


SONNETS TO A WIFE. 


The price of the volume is $1.25. 


Address, WILLIAM MARION REEDY, 
The Mirror, St. Louis, 
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i EUGENE 
{FIELD'S 
i POEMSe 
{A $7.00 


(Also at Book Stores) 180 Monroe St., Chicago 
If you wish to send postage, enclose 10c, 


_ The Mirror 

















) = rit WABASH * 


Has its own rails andis .-“. 
the shortest line from Jf 


Kansas City, Si. Louis and Chicago’ 


Ts BUFFALO #32 FALLS gf 


THE 
Stop-overs given at both points -+- 
on all tickets. it 


Only line from St. Louts, via Niagara Falls. 
It crosses Detroit River, one of the most beautiful 
rivers of America. 
For Descriptive Matter, Rates, etc., call on nearest 
Wabash Ticket Agent, or address 
C. 8. CRANE, Gen’l Passenger and Ticket Agent, ST, LOUIS, = os. . 











A HIGH-CLASS OYSTER HOUSE AND RESTAURANT, 
FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 
IS D’S, TWO HUNDRED AND SEVEN 
MILFOR , AND TWO HUNDRED 
AND NINE NORTH SIXTH STREET NEAR OLIVE.* 





ALL EMPLOYES 
In the operating department of the “Alton Road ” are 
required to pass mental and physical examinationt 
calculated to secure absolute safety to passengers and 
freight. Fidelity, promptness, and accuracy are re 
warded by the merit system, the result being that one 
of the safest railways in the world is 


“THE ONLY WAY” 


~ MICHIGAN CENTRAL 


The Niagara Falls Route. 
PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION 


New York, Boston, Eastern Resorts. 


Reduced Rates. Stopover on Through Tickets 


“Pan-American Souvenir,” ‘A Summer Note 
Book" and other booklets sent for 4c postage. 


O.W. Ruggles, Gen. Pass’r & Tkt. Agt., Chieago 


~ CHICAGO: 7 , 
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§ Given Free 
E to each person interested 
E 





in subscribing to the EKu- 
gene Field Monument 
Souvenir Fund. Subscribe 
any amount desired. Sub- § 


GEO. J. CHARLTON, GEN'’L PASSENGER AGENT 
Cxur10aGo, ILLINOIS. 


ASS’T GEN’L PASS. AGENT 
St. Louris, Mo. 


scriptions as low as $1.00 D. BOWES, 


will entitle donor to his 

daintily artistic volume 
“FIELD FLOWERS" 

(cloth bound, 8xll) as a 


BOOK 


THE Book of 
the Century, 
Handsomely 





certificate of subscription 


> 
Illustrated tofund. Book containsa § 
by thirty- selection of Field’s best } 
two of the and most representative § 
World’s works and is ready for 
Greatest delivery. ST. 


Artists. But for the noble contri- 
bution of the world’s greatest artists this 
book could not have been manufactured for 
less than $7.00. 

The Fund created is divided equally be- 
tween the family of the late Eugene Field 
and the Fund for the building of a monu- 
ment to the memory of the beloved poet of 
childhood. Address 


EUGENE FIELD MONUMENT SOUVENIR FUND, 


3 PINE 
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Pan-American 
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TICKETS 


TO 


New York and Boston 


BIG FOUR ROUTE,. 
GIVE 
10 Days STOP-OVER at 


BUFFALO. 


Exposition» 


Loox at the SCHEDULE: 


Lv. St. Louis.......8:30a.m. 12:00noon 8:06 p.m. 
Ar. Buffalo......... 2:55a.m. 6:18a.m. 7:30 p.m. 
Ar. New York aad 2:55p.m. 6:00p.m. 8:00a.m. 
Ar. Boston.. .......4:55 p.m. 9:00 p.m. 10:34 a.m. 


Through Coaches Dining Cars Sleepers and 
Library Cafe Cars from St. Louis. 


For Guides, Maps, Rates, Sleeping Car and 
Rail Road Tickets call at 


Big Four Ticket Office, 
Broadway and Chestnut. 
Or address 


C. L. HILLEARY, 


A. G. P. A., ST. LOUIS. 
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$47.50 
St. Louis to 


San Francisco 
And Return 


In addition to the regular first-class daily THROUGH 
SLEEPING CAR SERVICE between St. Louis and San 
Francisco the Missouri Pacific Railway has arranged, on 
account of the Epworth League Convention, a line of 
special Pullman 


TOURIST SLEEPING CARS 


Leaving St. Louis 9:00 a.m. July 6th, 9th and 12th 
RATE, $6.00 


For double berths in the Tourist Sleeper. 
For berths, tickets and further information apply at 


CITY TICKET OFFICE, 
Northwest Corner Broadway and Olive Street. 
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